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A STATEMENT 
OF PURPOSE 


It is the desire of the sponsors 
and editors of NEW OUT- 
LOOK that this publication 
serve as a medium for the 
clarification of problems con- 
cerning peace and cooperation 
among all the peoples of the 
Middle East. It will therefore 
be open to the expression of 
opinions, however diverse, that 
have that general aim in view. 
NEW OUTLOOK will strive 
to reflect those aspirations and 
accomplishments in the eco- 
nomic, social and cultural fields 
that are common to all the 
peoples and countries of the 
area and could, given the 
elimination of frictions and 
animosities, flourish and pro- 
duce an ever greater abundance 
of well-bring and happiness. 
The Editorial Board of this 
publication comprises a broad 
cross-section of trends and 
views, Jewish and Arab, in Is- 
rael, and it is entirely independ- 
ent in discharging its task. The 
views and opinions expressed 
in NEW OUTLOOK by editors 
and contributors alike are their 
own. The sponsors of this 
monthly are in agreement with 
its general aim, but they are 
net pledged to identify them- 
selves with specific ideas ex- 
pressed in its pages. 
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ABDUL AZIZ Z’UBI 


BEHIND THE REVOLUTION IN IRAQ 


M™ see in the officers’ revolution 
of July 14th in Iraq the result 
of foreign intervention on the part of 
Cairo, Damascus and Moscow. They 
often ignore the background and the 
conditions which led to this revolt. 
Iraq is the richest of all the count- 
ries of the Middle East in natural re- 
sources. Her territory is twenty times 
that of Israel while her population is 
only two and a half times as large. 
She is rich in the precious black fluid, 
oil —- taking sixth place among the 
oil-producers of the world — and in con- 
trast to most of the other Middle East 
countries she is also rich in water. But 
the country holds five million inhabit- 
ants whose standard of living is among 
the lowest in the world. Of the two- 
thirds of the population who live on 
agriculture, only four per cent own the 
lands they cultivate; the remaining 
ninety-six per cent (three million in- 
dividuals) live in virtual serfdom 
cultivating the lands of others and 
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paying up to eighty per cent of their 
harvest to the feudal lords and the 
tribal heads. 

Eighty per cent of the Iraqi popula- 
tion are illiterate, the first schools 
having been opened only in 1926 and 
even then in very small numbers. 
(The only university in Baghdad has 
still not been completed.) But it is not 
necessary to teach illiterates to read 
and write for them to know that they 
are hungry and oppressed, and that 
they need better conditions and a 
higher standard of living. They also 
do not need a school education to know 
who it is that steals their piece of 
bread and holds back their progress 
and development. This is especially 
true at present when most of the 
peoples of the world, including many 
no more backward than the Iraqis, 
have won their political and cultural 
independence. 


Thus there are in Iraq two distinct 
classes separated by a tremendous gap 
in their standards of living — the poor 
and exploited and the exploiting feudal 
class. The two have been engaged for 
more than twenty years in a daily 
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struggle, the first for liberation and 
the second, aided by Government and 
law, for the maintenance of its control. 

British domination in Iraq, which 
began after the first World War, 
actually did not come to an end even 
after the attainment of independence 
in 1932, and continued in effect in- 
directly under the leadership of the 
Hashemite dynasty and of Britain's 


faithful retainer, Nuri es-Said, and 
the feudal remnants of the Ottoman 
regime. 


England valued Iraq not only be- 
cause of her economic wealth which 
is derived from agriculture (two-thirds 
of the world’s dates are grown in this 
country) and from the tremendous oil 
reserves. The country is also of great 
strategic importance, connecting the 
Middle East, as it does, with the Far 
East and India in particular, on one 
side, and with Russia by way of Iran 
on the other. During the second World 
War Iraq was the only overland ap- 
proach to the latter two countries. 

With the aid of her Arab helpers 
England succeeded, in peace as in war, 
in continuing her exploitation of the 
country’s natural resources. As in many 
other countries this was made easier 
by the use of the well-known method 
of divide and rule. Nearly a million 
and a quarter of the inhabitants of 
Iraq are not Arabs. The largest of the 
minorities are the Kurds, who are 
concentrated in the northeast part of 
the country and who number about 
250,000. This minority was long sub- 
ject to the persecution of the Iraqi 
Government which at various times 
turned the anger of the Arab popula- 


tion against the Kurds, Assyrians or 
the Jews (as happened in 1948). 


B" if the existence of the dissatisfied 
minority strengthened the regime, 
it was a dangerous weapon which 
ultimately joined with the other parts 
of the population to destroy Nuri es- 
Said’s regime. One of the first to 
greet the new regime after the revolu- 
tion of the 14th of July was the sole 
leader of the Kurds, Sheikh Ahmad 
el Brabani. 

The sharp national and class con- 
flicts aggravated by religious 
differences among the Moslems them- 
selves, some of whom are Alawis and 
Shi'is, while the majority, including the 
royal family, are Sunnis. Under these 
conditions there did not seem to be any 
hope for change. Nuri es-Said’s rule 
was almost absolute. The ‘‘fox,’’ as he 
was called by other Arab politicians, was 
a former Turkish officer who had learn- 
ed all the tricks of British diplomacy. 
It was he who determined the character 
of the Iraqi governments and their 
policies during the past thirty years. 
Even when on vacation in England he 
continued to upset governments and 
to choose new ones. Armed with the 
authority of the boy-king he was able 
to dissolve Parliament whenever he 
desired. It is true that this Parliament, 
which numbered 138 deputies, was 
chosen by election and for fixed periods 
of four years, but’ Nuri es-Said took 
care to choose candidates according to 
the interests of the royal family and 
oil companies. He himself picked all 
the members of the Senate. Parliament, 
which should have been an expression 
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of the will of the people, became a 
government tool, divided only on the 
distribution of seats. During the past 
twenty years not a single Iraqi govern- 
ment ever fell because of a vote of 
non-confidence, while Parliament itself 
was many times dissolved by the king 
or his viceroy. 

The hundreds of Iraqi students who 
went abroad to study (including many 
with government stipends), usually 
preferred not to return to their home- 
land because of the repression, and 
many of those who did return to work 
for their people eventually found them- 
selves in prison. The best of Iraq’s 
poets and writers spent many years in 
exile in the neighboring Arab count- 
ries, and especially in Syria and Leba- 
non. Al Jawahiri, the famous Iraqi 
poet, lived for years in Damascus, as 
did Al-Safi al Najafi, who died in 
exile. 

The rule of the Hashemite family, 
however, though apparently strong and 
firm, was based on oppression, hunger, 
fear and military force, and could not 
hope to maintain itself for long. 

There were, of course, other factors 
which seem foreign if we look upon 
Iraq as a separate entity, but which 
are really internal if we accept the 
view that all the states of the Middle 
East and especially of the Arab peoples 
are one. 

After the second World War a large 
number of young states were added 
to the international scene as a result 
of the process of the liberation of 
peoples and of the retreat of the 
imperialist forces — of the French 
from Syria and Lebanon, and of the 


British from India and Israel. The te. 
volt of Rashid Ali in 1941 was part 
of this process of revolt though it 
was pro-Nazi as well as anti-British. 
It failed because it was only a drop 
of water in the sea of British domina- 
tion and internal conditions were not 
ripe for a revolt against the British 
forces in Iraq. 

The events of 1948, when the Iraqi 
masses demonstrated in the streets of 
Baghdad against the signing of the 
Portsmouth Treaty with England, 
brought some improvements in the 
terms of the Treaty but did not result 
in overturning the regime, since at that 
time the neighboring Arab countries 
were dominated by men like Nuri es- 
Said. Egypt was ruled by Farouk and 
the British army, Jordan by King 
Abdulla and Glubb Pasha, while Syria 
and Lebanon were both weak and were 
influenced by their neighbors more 
than they influenced them. 


grad then, and especially after the 
war of the Arab states against the 


establishment of the State of Israel, . 


which resulted in a great deal of fer- 
ment among the officers of the Arab 
armies after the defeat and opened 
their eyes to the weaknesses of their 
Own countries, an anti-western tendency 
began to crystallize in certain circles in 
the Arab countries. These claimed that 
the West was responsible for delaying 
the liberation of the Arab peoples and 
for preventing their unification. 

In 1952 the Egyptian Revolution 
succeeded in turning out Farouk with- 
out a struggle and began calling upon 
the other Arab peoples to free them- 
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selves and to unite in order to over- 
come the division that was the source 
of their weakness. The Arab states of 
North Africa won their independence, 
to be followed shortly afterward by 
the Sudan. The Algerian people began 
its struggle for independence. The 
British army was compelled to abandon 
its installations; Glubb Pasha was ex- 
pelled from Jordan and a new, progres- 
sive and more representative govern- 
ment was installed. While all this was 
taking place, and even after the 
nationalization of the Suez Canal, the 
Iraqi rulers held on by main force to 
British imperialism by signing the 
Baghdad Pact which meant the 
maintenance and reinforcement of Brit- 
ish influence in the region. Instead of 
moving together with the stream of 
Arab liberation they made a military 
pact with non-Arab countries. The 
people of Iraq, who had recognized 
the faults of the 1948 Treaty of Ports- 
mouth, were also able to distinguish 
the negative aspects of the Baghdad 
Pact or, later on, of the Eisenhower 
Doctrine. 


During the English and French in- 
vasion of Egypt in the autumn of 
1956, Nuri es-Said allowed British 
planes to fuel and to land on Iraqi 
air-fields instead of standing at Egypt's 
side against the invaders. 

The 75 million pounds 
which the Iraqi government received 
from the Iraq Petroleum Company, 
most of which was divided among the 
supporters of the regime instead of 
serving the welfare of the population, 
did not help blind the people to the 
need for a change in the regime. The 


sterling 


large development plans which were 
begun during the past years had little 
effect since they failed to touch the 
basic problem of the country. 

1958 is a decisive year for the people 
of Iraq. The unification of Egypt and 
Syria despite the constant opposition of 
Saudi Arabia and especially of Iraq 
proved that Arab unity was possible. 
The struggle of the opposition in Le- 
banon for the removal of foreign in- 
fluence and against the military pacts 
was a second event which brought Iraq 
to the revolt of July 14th. 


b igre sufficient time has not yet 

elapsed for the leaders of the Iraqi 
revolution to carry out any fundament- 
al reforms, there are signs that the 
young revolutionary government has 
begun to turn its attention to the 
problems of the poorer classes and it 
has already published orders which can 
cast some light on the future character 
of the regime. 

In contrast to the heads of the Egypt- 
ian revolution, who disbanded political 
parties, closed down newspapers and 
forbade free organization, 
and, as early as the first month of the 
revolution, executed a number of work- 
ers, we find the new regime in Iraq 
freeing all political prisoners (including 
Jewish prisoners who have already 
reached Israel) and granting freedom 
of action to the communists and other 
parties, though like every new regime 
it has begun to settle all the old ac- 
counts with the supporters of the 
former regime. The new government, 
however, has also allowed the pro-Nazi 
leader of the 1941 revolt, Rashid Ali 
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Kalani to return (he was given a mass 
ovation on his arrival in Baghdad), 
and has returned his confiscated pro- 
perties. We may expect Iraq to ex- 
perience an intensification of the con- 
flicts between the tendencies of the 
left and the right for supremacy. 

In the field of agrarian reform the 
government has already set the maxi- 
mum share which the peasants can 
give the landowners at fifty per cent 
instead of the former close to eighty 
per cent. Another order has been pro- 
mulgated shortening the workday from 
nine to eight hours. 

In the field of pan-Arab policy we 
see a trend towards closer economic 
and cultural relations with the U.A.R. 
The school curriculums in Iraq have 
been modified to match that of the 
U.A.R. and hundreds of teachers and 
other intellectuals have been brought 
to Iraq in order to help overcome the 
lack of technicians and trained person- 
nel in all fields. 


There is no evidence, however, that 
the present leaders of Iraq intend to 
become the satellites of the U.A.R. 
Though they have strengthened the 
country’s ties with the Soviet Union 
and the other members of the Eastem 
bloc, they have also adopted a policy 
of appeasement towards the West and 
the oil companies, though their attitude 
toward the latter will probably harden 
within the near future and they will 
demand a larger share of the oil te. 
venues. 

Iraq has also made overtures toward 
the pro-Western Arab countries and has 
influenced Morocco and Tunis to join 
the Arab League. This may serve to 
create a balance to the present U.AR. 
predominance. 

The most obvious fact is that the 
revolution has loosed a number of 
forces which are working in different 
directions. The outcome of the struggle 
of these forces will be decisive not 
only to Iraq alone. 
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R. W. SORENSEN 


YEMEN IN THE MODERN WORLD 


Ame the nations of the Middle East 
there is no greater contrast than 
that between Israel and the Yemen. 
The former is a modern, vital, con- 
structive democracy, while the latter is 
a feudalistic, sterile, autocratic monar- 
chy. Peoples in both countries are of 
Semitic stock, but with Judaism pre- 
dominant in one land and Arabic 
Islam in the other. 

Israel is surrounded by hostile Arab 
nations (Lebanon, of course, being 
partly Christian), and although the 
Yemen is some 1,000 miles away from 
the Israel frontier and lies in the 
south-west corner of the Arabian 
peninsula, its federation with the 
United Arab Republic brings it at 
least into indirect contact with Israel. 
Historically, there are other connec- 
tions and of this I was reminded on 
my visit to the Yemen, both by the 
legend that it was from there that the 
Queen of Sheba went on her journey 
to King Solomon and also by the de- 
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relict ghettos in the former capital of 
San'a, in which some of the forty to 
fifty thousand Jewish people lived 
before they left to dwell in Israel, 
their ancient homeland. Ethiopia has 
a rival claim to be the habitation of 
Bilkis, the Queen of Sheba, but T hold 
to the Yemen. 


Contrary to the assumption of some 
writers that the Queen was monarch 
of some petty state I believe her 
domain was of considerable wealth and 
importance. Indeed, the remains of the 
one-time vast dam and the excavated 
pillars of Sin, the Moon God, I was 
privileged to see near Marib bear 
witness to the impressive Sabean and 
subsequent civilizations that flourished 
from three thousand years ago onward. 
Why and how all this crumbled away 
is a matter of conjecture, but one 
theory is that the Romans, having been 
repelled from invasion, initiated an 
alternative sea route for the highly 
lucrative frankincense trade which 
heretofore had been by caravan across 
the soil of what is now the Yemen. 
Another theory is that decay came 
through water shortage. 
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Yemen has been invaded by hosts 
from Egypt, Persia, Rome and Ethio- 
pia and later from Turkey, whose over- 
lordship continued unevenly from the 
16th century until the collapse of the 
Ottoman Empire in 1918. Liberation 
was effected by Britain and her allies 
of the first World War, a fact gene- 
rally forgotten by Yemenis. Since then 
the Yemen has enjoyed sovereign. in- 
dependence under a_ succession of 
absolute Imams and Kings, who control 
all religious and secular affairs. 

The Yemen became Islamic in the 
eighth century A.D., and today there 
are no other places of worship than 
mosques. For many centuries the Heb- 
rew religion, historical predecessor of 
both Christianity and Islam, had its 
faithful adherents who, it is alleged, 
lived on the whole peaceably in the 
Yemen and were under no compulsion 
to leave for Israel. Nevertheless,’ al- 
most to a man and woman they re- 
sponded to the call to share in a pre- 
cious, heroic task. I was informed 
that not half-a-dozen remained in exile 
in the Yemen. 

The Yemen has a sea-board to its 
West, but southward lies the British 
Aden Protectorate along whose borders 
there has been recurrent tribal conflict. 
It is the hinterland of the Colony of 
Aden, originally annexed in 1839 as 
a reprisal for the maltreatment of 
British sailors wrecked on the rocky 
coast, and since then becoming a most 
important British trading and strategic 
port. The Protectorate was secured 
through a number of treaties with 
sheikhs and rulers, one of the present 
rulers, the Sultan of Lahej, having 


recently been banned from his territory 
by the British Government because of 
his failure to co-operate with the 
authorities after the defection of some 
of his forces to the Yemen. Frontier 
conflict has arisen not simply through 
any ambiguity concerning the line of 
demarcation between the Yemen and 
the Protectorate, but as part of the 
campaign by the Yemen to secure the 
union of the Protectorate with itself. 
The Yemen argument is that the Pro- 
tectorate territory is in reality ‘South. 
ern Yemen” and that their claim was 
not invalidated either by the original 
treaties with native rulers in that area 
or by the Anglo-Turkish Treaty of 1919. 

Inevitably this Yemeni demand has 
been reinforced by the propaganda of 
Colonel Nasser, his numerous portraits 
found in all the stalls and shops of 
the souks (markets) in the towns being 
evidence of this. There is, indeed, 
something incongruous in the federa- 
tion of an absolute monarchy with the 
United Arab Republic, and it is prob- 
able that the Imam and King is not 
altogether happy at the concession he 
was induced to make to popular feel- 
ing. I was constantly assured, however, 
that this was far removed from “union” 
and that His Majesty retained full 
autonomous powers. The advantages 
derived from this federation are 
apparently mainly military, and to 
some extent educational through the 
supply of teachers. Apart from Egypt- 
ian influence there is also direct and 
indirect Russian influence, there being 


approximately some 200 Russian 


technicians in the country. The heli- 
copter that took a Parliamentary col- 
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league and myself from San’a to the 
Yemen side of the border was given 
by the Soviet Union and was manned 
by three young Russians. I was also 
assured that this had no_ political 
significance. Some of these technicians 
were engaged in enlarging the small 
harbor at Hodeida on the coast, al- 
though even when this is completed 
the Yemen will still have to rely for 
most of its trade on Aden. 

Undoubtedly there is considerable 
subversion within the Protectorate as 
well as constant border incidents. These 
are likely to continue until the problem 
of the relationship between the Pro- 
tectorate and the Yemen is settled. 
Pending that, only dislike by some 
Protectorate tribesmen and rulers for 
the present Yemen regime checks the 
response from Protectorate peoples be- 
coming widespread. One possible 
course is for the British Government 
to arrange for an independent enquiry 
to be made to ascertain whether the 
desire for union with the Yemen is 
general throughout the Protectorate 
area, and if this is established to con- 
cede some form of association with the 
Yemen, providing the whole present 
Protectorate area became genuinely a 
demilitarized neutral zone. Such a 
proposition appears somewhat remote 
at the moment. 


O" of a population of from four 

to five million the Yemeni army, it 
is said, numbers about 50,000, although 
there is an indeterminate number 
of reserves. They are poorly equipped 
for the most part, but many rifles have 
been imported; there are some tanks 


and field guns and perhaps thirty to 
forty military aircraft, probably with 
Egyptian pilots. I saw evidence of the 
supply of rifles when I alighted from 
the helicopter and found myself sur- 
rounded by many hundreds of tribes- 
men, all carrying modern weapons. 
For all that, I doubt whether Colonel 
Nasser as yet can look for much mili- 
tary reinforcement from Yemeni quart- 
ers. Time may alter this. 

Even so, the poverty of the country 
will demand tremendous subsidies from 
somewhere to ensure any substantial 
military or improvement. The 
King himself is wealthy and there are 
others who possess the means of living 
very comfortably. The great mass of 
Yemenis, 


civil 


have little more 
than enough to eat. Only in the last 
few years has electricity and piped 
water been scantily available in the 
two or three main towns. There are 
four or five hospitals, but only about 
thirty doctors, none of them Yemenis, 
to meet the needs of the whole popula- 
tion. No wonder that infant mortality 
is as high as 50 per cent and that, 
so I was informed, 70 per cent of the 
children die before reaching five years 
of age. These figures have been com- 
puted from information derived from 
several sources, though not from offic- 
ial statistics for the simple reason that 
no statistics of any kind exist. 


however, 


There are practically no industries, 
and ‘even craftsmanship is rudimentary. 
Yemeni Jews were famed for their 
skill as silversmiths and in other direc- 
tions, but now they are gone few Arabs 
have taken their place. Buildings are 
of mud and stone, and evidence of 
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building capacity is seen in the fantastic 
structures of six and seven stories high 
erected through the centuries at San’a, 
and in more modest edifices elsewhere. 
Roads are mostly of mud, although a 
metalled road now runs from the air- 
port near Ta'iz, the present capital, 
to the town itself. Agriculture is com- 
petent and the terrace-cultivation along 
the slopes of hills and mountains, 
where every scrap of soil is conserved, 
does great credit to those who tend 
those plots. There are larger cultivated 
areas in the wadis, together with the 
rearing of cattle and goats. The pro- 
duction of coffee has been extensive, 
“Mocha” coffee being renowned be- 
yond the Yemen. Unfortunately pro- 
duction and exports have declined 
seriously, while the growing of ‘‘Qat,” 
a narcotic shrub, has greatly increased. 
Everywhere one sees men and _ boys 
with their left cheek protruding owing 
to a wad of qat leaves in the mouth. 
The other important export is that of 
hides and skins. 


n common with those other Middle 

East Arab states who do not enjoy 
revenues derived from oil, the Yemen 
has a perpetual struggle to keep alive. 
It has not even the benefit of cotton 
production, such as Egypt possesses. 
Life for most is as harsh and restricted 
as it was with past generations, whether 
nomads, settled agriculturalists or 
town-dwellers. Like the camel working 
a grinding machine who pads round 
and round with ceaseless monotony, so 
is it with masses of human beings not 
merely in Arabia Felix (the Roman 
name for the Yemen area), but in 


other lands where there is only daily 
repetition of ancient practices by which 
man just manages to secure a livelihood 
within a simple, stagnating economy. 
It is not surprising that despite rigid 
barriers to emigration many manage to 
evade these, so that five to six thousand 
Yemenis have somehow reached even 
Wales to live more abundantly in its 
capital of Cardiff. Nor is it surprising 
that envy of the economic progress of 
Israel is one component in the hostility 
to it of more backward Arab states. 

Whatever the explanation of the 
sources of Arab militant resurgence, 
the sense of disparity between the 
plight of millions of Arabs, outside of 
such fortunate countries ‘like Kuwait, 
and the higher standards of life else- 
where is now consciously or uncon- 
sciously powerfully operative along 
with possible ethnic and political fact- 
ors. Nasser is hailed not merely as an 
agent of revenge against Israel, or as 
a symbol of Arab aggressive self-con- 
fidence, but as a leader toward a new 
world of social well-being. This 
emphasizes the tragedy not only of 
virulent hatreds, but also of the heavy 
military expenditure accompanying this, 
for to that extent resources that could 
be available for the partial fulfillment 
of social dreams are diverted to a 
socially wasteful end. 


What wisdom there would be and 
what inestimable boons would accrue 
equally for the Arab world and Israel 
if only both could focus human thought 
and skill in the Middle East on those 
things that can liberate human life 
from its burdens of poverty, ignorance 
and disease. It is surely to this that 
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strenuous efforts should be directed, 
for here lies the possibility of securing 
common effort transcending the 
wretched tensions and animosities now 
poisoning the human soul and dissipat- 
ing so much human energy. Certainly 
this requires the economic and technic- 
al aid of Western Powers and these, 
too, must exercise a greater sense of 
responsibility for fraternal assistance 
as much to the Arab world as to Israel. 
Yet the experience and the achieve- 
ments of Israel could be of immense 
service to her Arab neighbors if a 
profound sense of interdependence 
could replace present hostility. Some 
day, when present passions have sub- 
sided and an era of mutual respect has 
dawned, a Federation of all Middle 
East nations, whether their delimita- 
tion is as now or otherwise, may arise, 
with Israel as an autonomous member 
along wfth others, in which the fact 
of a common humanity predominates 
over the dismal facts that at present 
cause severance. 


I thought often on this when I 
surveyed the Yemen and appreciated 
its tremendous needs. The men, women 
and children I saw were my fellow 
human beings, though sadly frustrated 
and heavily burdened, and as entitled 
to the same hope and enjoyment of the 
fullness of life as my fellow human- 
beings in Britain. Differences of custom, 
language, culture, race and religion are 
of vital importance, but they need not 
foster enmity any more than the imple- 
mentation of our human interdepend- 
ence necessitates the elimination of 
communal distinctiveness. It is good 
that so much variety prevails within 


the human race, and it is essential that 
we cherish and sustain our communal 
characteristics. This must be affirmed, 
but with it an emphasis on qualities 
and values residing within each com- 
munity that generate fraternity, tolera- 
tion, good-will and true neighborliness. 


“ty outstanding cultural and ethical 
difference prominent in the Ye- 
men as compared with my own country 
appears in the divergent assessment of 
the status of women. Being not un- 
familiar either with the many patterns 
of relationship between the sexes in 
the past and in our contemporary 
world or with religious teaching bear- 
ing on this, I am not so foolish as 
dogmatically to dismiss as unworthy or 
without reason other assessments than 
my own. I recognize that there are 
deep sociological meanings and reasons 
in many customs and evaluations which 
may seem strange to those with a 
different historical or cultural _back- 
futile. 
Nevertheless, if we are to live in a 


ground. Mere iconoclasm is 
new age we cannot indefinitely retain 
all the extended practices that may 
have been appropriate to former times. 
The wheel-barrow and the spade were 
most useful implements when invented 
in earlier communities, and are still 
essential today. But the tractor and the 
harvester are modern inventions with 
which we cannot dispense if we are to 
help the soil meet present needs. 
Thus, also, women must enjoy a 
freedom today that may not have been 
possible in past circumstances. This is 
manifest in Israel, where women are 
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accepted as citizens equal politically 
with men, where they share the work 
and responsibilities their country re- 
quires, where they fulfill the august 
function of motherhood without this 
imposing on them permanent restric- 
tion on the performance of other tasks. 
where they enjoy the right of educa- 
tion in their youth and where a woman 
has become a distinguished Foreign 
Secretary. 

In the Yemen women have no 
political rights. There are no schools 
for girls. In the hospitals most of the 
beds are occupied by boys and men, 
not because women are less prone to 
illness or accident. Apart from a class 
of garbage sweepers (sometimes re- 
ferred to as ‘‘slaves’’) they marry soon 
after puberty and henceforth only 
emerge from their habitations complete- 
ly enshrouded in black from head to 
foot. Throughout their adult lives they 
are segregated from all men except 
their husbands, sons and near male 
relatives. One European I met in the 
Yemen informed me that in his seven 
years of residence there he had not 
spoken to one woman. 

There are, of course, certain feminine 
tights laid down in the Holy Koran 


and doubtlessly there is deep respect 
by men for their wives and womenfolk 
within the confines of the home. While 
this is true, it is none the less true 
that reverence for sacred Scriptures can 
be sustained and the intrinsic worth of 
traditions can be honored within the 
context of an expanded moral and 
social consciousness. The venerably old 
must be made compatible with the 
implications of the living present. 

The Yemen dwells in the dusk of 
twilight. Israel is inspired by the 
radiance of a new dawn. May the 
Yemen seek and find its own begin- 
ning of a new and richer day, not 
through ravines of racial enmity amid 
craggy, baleful intrigue, but in a more 
spacious realm wherein its Arab kins- 
folk shall join fraternally with their 
Israeli cousins to plan and build a 
civilization that testifies to their com- 
mon human dignity. No less may Is- 
rael out of the past tribulation of 
many of its citizens and the splendor 
of its venture find ample stores of 
sympathy, understanding, forebearance 
and good-will upon which to draw for 
ultimate service to the constructive, 
co-operative peace needed alike by 
Arab and Jew. 





"In that day shall there be a highway out of Egypt to Assyria, 
and the Assyrians shall come to Egypt, and the Egyptians shall 
serve with the Assyrians. In that day shall Israel be the third with 
Egypt and with Assyria, even a blessing in the midst of the land: 
Whom the Lord shall bless, saying, Blessed be Egypt my people, 
and Assyria the work of my hands, and Israel my inheritance.” 

(Isaiah 19:24-25) 
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LEON ZOLONDEK 


AN AMERICAN VIEWS THE ARABS 


he consistent refrain that is heard in 

conversation with the citizen of the 
Arab world is that he is misunder- 
stood by the West. He believes that 
the people of the West have a distort- 
ed picture of him. This sentiment, 
rooted in all levels of Arab society, is 
expressed differently according to his 
capacity for expression, his educational 
background, and the degree of his con- 
tact and familiarity with the West. 
However, these differences do not con- 
ceal the fact that he feels and acts 
defensively and, at times, even with 
hostility towards the Westerner. 

To illustrate some of the typical 
reactions and expectations that are part 
of the Arab’s rationale, I have chosen 
the following incidents from my ex. 
perience. 


Speaking one day with a group of 
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students of the American University of 
Cairo, our conversation turned to the 
field and purpose of our studies. When 
I informed them that I was studying 
classical Arabic literature, they were 
taken aback and asked the reason for 
my interest. In a half-joking manner, 
I asked why they were studying 
English and were most eager to become 
proficient in speaking and reading my 
language. To this they had a quick 
and sure answer, namely, the import- 
ance of English in the spheres of 
economic, political and social activity 
throughout the world. Walking away, 
I could not help but think of the 
reasons why these Egyptian students, 
whose mother tongue was Arabic and 
who represented the higher social and 
economic strata of the country, did not 
seem to see the intrinsic value of their 
language and culture. Moreover, I could 
not help but compare their response 
with the response of German or French 
students toward an American who was 
studying German or French literature, 
I assume that the Frenchman and Ger- 
man would take it for granted that 
other people would, and, more signific- 
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antly, should be interested in studying 
his language and culture. 

This reaction was not limited to 
these Egyptian students, but was typical 
whenever I told my Arab acquaintances 
of my field of interest. They were all 
the more surprised when they learned 
that I had no connection with the 
United States Embassy, the oil com- 
panies or the Christian missions. 

In a conversation with an official of 
the Ministry of Education, I was given 
the reason for this reaction in no un- 
certain terms. He pointed out that the 
reason was not that the Arab belittles 
ihe importance of his language and 
culture as a subject worthy of study, 
for, on the contrary, he is very proud 
of his heritage. The reason lies in his 
feeling that the foreigner has in the 
past only studied his culture in order 
to exploit him. Though the American 
has as yet not done so, the Arab’s 
suffering under French and English 
colonialism colors and influences his 
view. Furthermore, the Arab has the 
greatest difficulty in distinguishing 
between the policies of the United 
States Government and those of its 
private citizens. As a consequence, the 
individual American he meets is held 
responsible for what the Arab considers 
errors and failures in our foreign 
policy. I refer, of course, to the Pales- 
tine question. He, therefore, suspects 
the American's motive, but is usually 
too polite to accuse him openly of 
having an ulterior motive when he 
tries to penetrate his milieu. 

This suspicion clearly manifested it- 
self in the following instance : 

Being interested in utilizing the 


Library of the University of Cairo, | 
sought the aid of one of the faculty 
members of the University whom I 
knew in the States. He was very kind 
and went about helping me get the 
proper card which would allow me to 
enter the University grounds and to 
use the Library. Since the Army was 
in charge of keeping order, an officer 
had the final say in issuing the card. 
After meeting various University offic. 
ials who gave their consent, we arrived 
at the point when the officer was to 
give his approval. However, when the 
faculty member let on that I under- 
stood and spoke Arabic, the face of 
the officer changed perceptively. After 
spending a few moments looking me 
over, he issued the card. Reading what 
he had written, I found that apart 
from his signature he had added that 
the responsibility for its issuance was 
not his but was that of another official 
of the University. 

When I asked my colleague for 
the reason for the officer's hedge, he 
stated that one had to be careful lest 
a foreigner, who apparently was trying 
to use the facilities of the University 
for academic purposes, was in reality 
“playiag the fool in order to foment 
trouble among the students.” 

In short, while the Arab ts at ease 
in dealing with the tourist and those 
who cannot penctrate his society, he is 
definitely upset when he encounters 
the “too interested foreigner.” 

Unfortunately, the reasons which | 
was given for his attitude are too valid 
to be dismissed lightly. For has the 
Westerner tried to meet him in the 
past or even in the present on a level 
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of mutuality ? Have not our relations 
with him been based on utility if not 
on outright exploitation ? If the Amer- 
ican can learn the emotional signific- 
ance which the word “‘exploitation’’ 
(Istighlal) has for the citizen of the 
Middle East, he will have learned a 
most important lesson. For it cannot 
be emphasized too strongly that any 
relationship which has the slightest 
overtone of Istighlal is doomed to 
failure if not to a worse fate. 


t is not the purpose of this article 

to deal with the known political 
and historical facts and causes which, 
in part, do explain the Arab’s feeling. 
Rather, its aim is to emphasize to the 
reader the fact that the main cause 
for this condition is not political or 
economic but is the result of our 
failure to know the Arab, to listen to 
him and to understand him in the light 
of the complex context in which he 
lives. In short, our failure is a failure 
of communication. 

Apart from his economic involve- 
ment in the Middle East, the American 
has shown slight preoccupation and 
concern in the affairs of the citizens 
of the area. If he does feel a concern, 
it is related to his interest in determin- 
ing the role the Arab can and will 
play in the struggle between the United 
States and the Soviet Union and/or the 
conflict between Israel and the Arab 
States. However, the nature and quality 
of the Arab’s “human condition” is not 
within the scope of the American’s 
frame of reference. 

Yet there is another important factor 
which must be considered in this con- 


nection. Even if the American were 
sincerely interested in and concerned 
with the Arab’s welfare, there is the 
problem of his coming into contact 
and communicating with the people 
who make up the fabric of the area. 

To see and understand the “human 
condition” requires the desire to observe, 
the capacity to observe, and the willing- 
ness to integrate this knowledge within 
one’s system of held values and be. 
liefs. Thus the American failure is due 
to the fact that, on the whole, these 
basic requirements have not been met. 
It is, therefore, natural that the Arab 
should feel that he is misunderstood. 
In fact, one should rather say that he 
has not been met by the American. 


All this does not imply that there is 
not coverage or interest in the area. 
On the contrary, one finds that the 
major American newspapers have men 
in the field who report home the situa- 
tion as they see it. But one should ask 
what it is that the typical newsman 
sees or what is he able to see. 

It requires but a minimum of ex- 
perience in living overseas to realize 
that the American abroad lives much 
the same life that he lived back home. 
He attempts to surround himself with 
the physical comforts which make his 
Stay as easy to bear as possible. More- 
over, since he feels more comfortable 
in speaking to people who speak his 
own language, his social relations are 
restricted largely to the most westerniz- 
ed level of the country in which he is 
residing. Surrounded and protected by 
these physical and linguistic barriers, 
he has an isolated but nevertheless 
interesting stay abroad. 
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This situation. is all the more aggrav- 
ated for the American living in the 
Middle East, where the problems of 
language and physical conditions are 
more more marked than those in the 
countries of Western Europe. That the 
American residing in the Middle East 
is able to manage is due not so much 
to his own efforts but to the fact 
that the host country caters to his needs 
and has on hand the necessary multi- 
lingual persons who can fill the bill, 
whether it be a cook, nurse for his child- 
ren, etc. The American, therefore, finds 
that he can be well taken care of, if 
he lets the other fellow do it for him. 
For him to attempt any other course 
of action is in most cases impossible, 
if not sheer folly. 


Unfortunately the newspaperman 
fares no better than his other American 
counterparts. In his work, he covers 


the newest economic projects, . attends . 


the latest briefings of the various de- 
partments and ministries, etc. However, 
the host country often presents these 
projects and briefings on the assump- 
tion that the reporter has only a mini. 
mum level of knowledge and under- 
standing. This assumption is more 
often true than not. Of course, he has 
his private source of information, but 
they, too, speak the “same language”’ 
as he does, He has recourse to the 
foreign language papers but they are 
directed toward the interest of the non- 
Arabic and foreign audience of the 
country. Thus he reports the political 
and economic data which is, as a rule, 
given to him by the various Ministries, 
but almost nothing of the cultural and 
sociological features of the _ society. 


Moreover, since he has no immediate 
personal contact with the local scene, 
even the political data he reports must 
of necessity lack the “feel of the pulse 
of the people.” 

In this there is no collusion or false 
reporting. The nature of the situation 
is such that without the proper linguist- 
ic, historical and sociological prepara- 
tion, he cannot do his job differently. 
The result is that the citizen of the 
Middle East is not known even by 
those Americans who are most in- 
terested in meeting and knowing him. 


t should be asked why this concern 
| with knowing the people ? Are we 
not adequately informed of the situa- 
tion as it interests and concerns us 
here in America ? The factors men- 
tioned above, I hope, convince the 
reader that even in regard to the 
political facts something is to be de- 
sired. More important is the fact that 
we cannot establish friendly relations 
with any foreign government — this 
is especially true for the governments 
of the Middle East — unless the needs 
and views of the average citizen are 
taken into account in the shaping of 
our foreign policy. No longer can we 
deal merely with the heads of states 
and assume that by some magic the 
agreements they sign will be supported 
by their people. In many important 
instances they lack this support — a 
fact which we in America had to learn 
recently the hard way. 

Our lack of knowledge of the frame 
of reference of the people, their 
emotional and intellectual bent, their 
religious orientation as well. as their 
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immediate aspirations, have contributed 
to the present state of affairs between 
the Arab and the American. It should 
be emphasized that there is no simple 
diche such as “Arabism,” ‘Pan.Arab- 
ism,” “Nationalism,” or “anti-Colonial- 
ism” that can be used to explain the 
diverse and complex forces at work in 
forming and directing the attitudes of 
the peoples of the Middle East. Further- 
mote, these explanations cannot be put 
simply in terms of poverty, ignorance 
and anti-progressivism. Simple phrases 
and slogans only tend to conceal both 
the complexity of the realities and our 
own ignorance. Moreover, they tend to 
hinder us from really facing up to the 
problem. 


However, there is a happy ending 
to the story. The Arab, once convinced 
that he is approached as a human being 
and not merely for political or econom- 
ic motives, is the most friendly of 
people. His initial surprise and suspicion 
turn to amusement, then to conviviality 
and finally to friendship. Convinced 
and impressed by your desire to know 
him and his culture, he opens his home 
to you. Convinced that you respect 
and understand his religious and 
emotional position, he seeks you out 
for information and guidance in matters 
of Western culture. 

How friendly were the students of 
the al-Azhar University to the American 
when he explained their problems in 
English syntax in terms of Arabic 
grammar ! How hospitable were the 
members of the Egyptian Academy to 
the American who conversed with them 
concerning the great figures of Arabic 
literature! How friendly was the 


Damascene lawyer who, on a chance 
meeting on a trolleycar, opened his 
home to an American stranger who 
asked for directions to the tomb of 
a Muslim Saint ! How respectful were 
the Bowabs to the American who could 
speak to them of their Prophet, Mu- 
hammed ! 

The citizen of the Middle East looks 
to the American for understanding. 
He seeks a relationship which is based 
on mutual interest. This interest, how- 
ever, cannot be based solely on our 
need for his oil and his airfields in 
our conflict with the Soviet Union. 
Nor can he be allowed to feel that 
he is merely a pawn in the struggle 
between the great powers. 


T" Arab is proud of his contribution 
to the advance of civilization. He 
looks back to the brilliant periods of 
his history with nostalgia and views 
his present state as but a temporary 
eclipse. Moreover, the intense rivalry 
for his “affections’’ add to his feeling 
of importance. After being for a period 
of four hundred years under foreign 
domination and tutelage, he is free 
and is again playing a role on the 
world scene. In a hurry to catch up, 
he is naturally impressed by the ac. 
complishments of the Soviet Union and 
Red China which have risen quickly 
to world power. Of utmost significance 
is the fact that the Arab feels the 
strongest emotional kinship with the 
peoples of China, India, Indonesia and 
other nations which have arisen from 
the ruins of imperialism. He feels 
this deep kinship because he believes 
that they share his emotional, social 
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and political aspirations. He feels that 
a common history under colonialism is 
a bond for the present and for the 
future. He finds that their problems 
are his problems and that they speak 
the “same language.” Finally, his pre- 
occupation with the problem of ordin- 
ary existence prevents him from be- 
coming too interested and involved in 
the ideological struggle between De- 
mocracy and Communism. 

The American, suddenly aware of 
the momentous consequences which 
will result with the loss of the Middle 
East, must take a broader and pro- 
founder look at the area and its 
peoples. He must not restrict his view 
to the immediate political factors. His 
view must also encompass the Arab’s 


social, cultural and religious values. 


Italian Group Sponsors 


A committee to foster peace between Israel 
and the Arab states was set up recently in 
Rome, at a gathering of leading public fig- 
ures headed by Ferrucio Parri, an ex-Prime 
Minister. 

The meeting was attended by Professor 
Ascarelli (Universities of Rome and Sao Pau- 
lo), the writers Carlo Levi, Napolitani and 
Zolla, members of Parliament and other dis- 
tinguished figures. Ya’akov Majus, an Israeli 
delegate to the Stockholm Conference, was 
invited to participate in the gathering, and 
spoke on Israel's hopes for Middle East 
peace, 

Senator Fenoaltea, Secretary of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee of the Italian Senate, Pan- 
zieri, the editor of ‘Mundo Operaio,’’ Gor- 
rezio, the editor of “La Stampa,” the famous 
lawyer Batalia, the writers Elza Morante, 
Pazzolini and Repaci, and many others who 
were unable to attend the inaugural meeting, 
announced that they were in complete agree- 
ment with the new society's aims, 


The American must realize that he no 
longer shares the same emotional and 
intellectual frame of reference of the 
Arab and as a result has lost contact 
with him. He must learn that his 
friendship cannot be bought by mater- 
ial inducements. Having learned his, 
he must recognize the pressing need 
of learning how to communicate with 
him. 

In our efforts to relate to him and 
his world-view, we must not be above 
admitting our shortcomings nor be 
above asking the Arab to help us see 
him. To see him, to know him in 
his own content and, above all, to 
communicate with him in his terms 
and language are the first steps that 
we have to take if our hope for 
securing his friendship is to be realized. 


Israel-Arab Peace 


The manifesto issued by the initiating com. 
mittee calls for direct peace talks between 
Israel and the Arab states, as well as a round 
table conference on all current Middle East 
problems. The Great Powers are asked to 
make a contribution to the region's stability 
by ceasing their intervention in the affairs of 
the area, removing the Middle East from the 
sphere of the cold war, and guaranteeing the 
sovereignty and territorial integrity of all the 
states. 

“We call upon all public figures and in- 
tellectuals in the Arab countries and in Isra- 
el,” the manifesto continues, “to work for 
direct meetings in order to exchange view- 
points and find ways of coexistence. At the 
same time we call upon world public opinion 
to press for a peaceful solution in the 
Middle East, acceptable to both sides, which, 
while satisfying both sides’ rights and inter- 
ests, will represent a new affirmation of in- 
dependence and freedom.” 
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Excerpts from some of the Speeches at the Stockholm 
Congress for Disarmament and International Cooperation 


SOLIDARITY FOR PEACE 


YOUSSEF EL SEBAI 
Sec, Gen., Afro-Asian Peoples 
Solidarity Movement 

United Arab Republic 


I am addressing you in the name of the 
Afro-Asian Peoples’ Solidarity Movement, of 
which I have the honor to be Secretary 
General. I need not give you details about 
our movement, suffice it to say that this re- 
cent but genuine movement has created an 
effective solidarity between African and 
Asian peoples as well as establishing strong 
telations with all the forces, in the East 
as well as in the West, who work for peace 
and for friendship. Our resolutions speak 
clearly for us. When the representatives of 
forty-eight peoples met in Cairo last De- 
cember, they were animated with one feeling: 
cooperation and unity among the peoples of 
the two continents and with all the peoples 
of the world, For peace cannot be one- 
sided, nor can it be divided. We cannot 
establish peace if half the world, or even 
a small minority are desirous of waging war... 

All the time the world continues 
to totter on the brink of a third war, So we 
have the right to ask ourselves: have we 
succeeded, or were we simply a group of 
optimistic well-wishers who thought that they 
could stop wars by issuing statements and 
passing resolutions. I often wondered myself, 
not only about our own Conference, but 
about other conferences and meetings, whether 
they were for peace or for the stoppage of 
atomic tests, Is there anything that is basic- 
ally wrong in our means or has the world 


completely lost perspective ? In both cases 
the answer is in the negative. I do not 
believe for a moment that the world, and 
by this I mean the people, has lost per- 
spective. The people do not want war, but 
they can very easily be intimidated. 

Propaganda has come to control our lives, 
indeed in some countries it helps to form 
these lives. I have just come from the 
German Democratic Republic, where I had 
the chance to visit the Buchenwald Con- 
centration camp. I listened to the explanation 
of the Superintendent, He told me that 
although he has been telling the story of 
the camp a dozen times a day, every time 
he told it his stomach turned. I do not 
blame him, I myself had the same feeling. 
After that visit I was able to see for myself 
to what depths of barbarity a human being 
can sink. I also came to realize what the 
forces of propaganda can do to the human 
soul and to the human community, 


For this reason I believe that we should 
intensify our anti-war propaganda. The story 
of Buchenwald and other concentration camps 
should not be forgotten. Our propaganda 
should not be merely slogans. It should be 
based on facts. It is not enough to make 
the people desirous of peace, This desire 
for peace is not enough for peace to be 
established. To establish peace we must 
explain the reasons of war. We must go 
deep into the matter and explode one by 
one the theories of wat-mongers : such well- 
known theories are “man is a warring 
animal,” “the balance of power,” “the status 
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quo” and many other similar principles 
that are put up by the people who profit 
by war. And these people have found some 
philosophers who help to spread their de- 
structive theories. It falls upon us, then, to 
intensify our anti-war propaganda, At the 
same time we should counteract the pro- 
paganda diffused by those who want war. 
We should look for it everywhere and try 
to eradicate it from the root. We have seen 
how systematic propaganda turned millions 
of people into sadistic brutes and we do 
not want to see the same thing happen again. 
Professor Sartre put jt aptly in his recent 
introduction to Alleg’s pamphlet “La Ques- 
tion’ when he described what happens to 
the young French soldier who goes to Algeria 
where he lives in an atmosphere of systematic 
torture. Whatever had horrified him in 
Paris, he now accepted in Algeria, and even 
participated in it, We must also insist that 
Nationalism should not be explained in terms 
of animosity to other countries, but as a 
means to achieve friendship and cooperation 
for the sake of prosperity and peace. There 
must be international cooperation not only 
on a Governmental level but also on a 
peoples’ level. In fact this cooperation must 
first be on the level of the peoples, for it 
is they who can make peace, It is also 
they who will enjoy it. 

Whether they are in the U.S.S.R. or in the 
U.S.A., in Turkey or in Japan, I am sure 
that their desire for peace is the same, They 
are all brothers in humanity and the differ- 
ences in language, culture, religion, color 
or face can never stand as barriers in the 
way of their co-operation, They all share 
the same feelings, they all toil to give 
their children a happy life in a peaceful 
world. I do not think for a moment that they 
want war. I know that they all yearn for 
peace, But peace can be explained to them 
differently. It can be explained in terms 
of narrow and selfish prosperity, And it is 
up to us to explain to them that peace is 
much broader, It goes beyond national 
boundaries. No people can have their peace 
at the expense of another people, Peace is 
indivisible and can never be one-sided, We 
must create solidarity amongst the peoples 
of the world and mobilize public opinion. 


NEW OUTLOOK 


And by mobilize I mean full mobilization. 
We tried this in our Afro-Asian solidarity 
movement. We are an apparatus for peace. 
We have suffered so much, directly and 
indirectly as a result of war, exploitation and 
imperialism, so much so that we have decided 
to eradicate them. For centuries we were 
unwilling instruments of war. Imperialist 
powers fought wars over one or the other 
of the African or Asian countries. The 
imperialists did not look upon us as human 
beings, but simply as people to be exploited. 
They looked upon our countries as spheres 
of influence, and they divided us amongst 
themselves, But gradaually, one by one, we 
shook off the fetters of these imperialists. 
Indja, China, Ceylon, Egypt and all other 
countries; and recently Iraq. In this respect 
I would like to express our delight at the 
liberation of the Iraqi people from the claws 
of imperialism, We always felt that the day 
would come when Iraq would be a free 
member of our organization, And I remember 
how our brothers from Iraq came to the 
Cairo Conference jn spite of the disapproval 
of their government, Now we greet them 
as they regain their own rights which for 
so long have been taken from them by 
imperialism, 

So the Afro-Asian peoples have become 
their own masters and no longer a bone of 
contention for the imperialists. We examined 
our affairs and decided that it is for our 
benefit to cooperate and create solidarity 
amongst ourselves. First there was Bandung 
and the principles of peaceful co-existence 
and positive neutrality were established. Then 
there were New Delhi and Cairo and a 
popular front was forged. We have given 
an example of how international cooperation 
can be achieved. Our bloc has acquired 
strength which can be seen in the United 
Nations and in other international organiza- 
tions. We have associated ourselves with all 
free movements for peace. We gain by peace, 
for we are countries that are constructing. 
Ours is no war economy, but an economy 
for peace. It is not built up on the assump- 
tion that war is inevitable, Nor does it 
depend on the production of war materials. 
It is built on long-term policies of rehabilita- 
tion and reform, We have become a force of 
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peace, because we can tilt the balance one 
way or another. But within ourselves we 
must create a public opinion favorable for 
peace, And that is what our organization is 
doing. We are a living example of interna- 
tional cooperation. Nevertheless, we are still 
at the beginning of the road. We have still 
a long way to go, and a difficult task before 
us, This task can be realized only through 
cooperation between the peoples of the world. 


This cooperation can take different forms 
but perhaps the most important is to destroy 
the old myth put up by war mongers, We 
have been made to understand that man 
fights man in a struggle for existence, that 
in our search for food we do not stop at 
anything, mot even war, The warmongers 
explain to their people, who are already 
imbued with their propaganda, that unless 


they acquire new territory they will die of 


SOLUTION BY PEACEFUL 


YAAKOV MAJUS 
Sec, Gen., Peace Council 
Israel 


We received the news of the passage of 
British military planes and troops through 
Israel's air-space on their way to Jordan 
with great anxiety and concern. We firmly 
declare our extreme opposition to Israel's 
airspace and territory becoming a corridor 
or base for imperialist intrigues and aggres- 
sion. We are deeply convinced that it is in 
the essential interest of Israel, a state 
arduously building a new future for its citi- 
zens and for the Jewish people at large, to 
keep out of actions and plans aimed at in- 
tervention in the internal affairs of the 
peoples of the region and the world. A neut- 
tal Israel striving for friendly relations with 
all people and states — this is the only po- 
licy for a state like ours. In an area full 
of conflicts and tension, it is incumbent upon 
Israel to follow this path. 

I come from a country in which people 
look with deep. attention and anxiety for any 
Possibility of reaching an understanding with 


hunger. But now we have no excuse. Our 
fate is no longer in the hands of war- 
mongers, but in the hands of the people 
themselves. We are our own masters and we 
must not give warmongers the chance of 
messing up our lives for us, If scientists 
can build so much war material, it would 
be a shame if they cannot build even more 
for peace. If the budgets spent on the forging 
of arms are transferred into the production 
of peaceful essentials, in the production of 
food material, in the spreading of education, 
and in making the life of the people easier 
and more comfortable, how much better off 
would we be, The whole world is in need 
of construction and not destruction. We need 
to build and not to pull down. The easiest 
thing in the world is to destroy, but the real 
test is in building, building for peace, for 
cooperation, for freedom and for the good of 
humanity. 


SETTLEMENT 


our neighbors in order to liquidate the con- 
flict which has persisted since Israel was es- 
tablished according to the U. N, decision of 
1948, on the basis of the mutual recognition 
of the just rights of both sides. We have 
followed the speeches of the delegates with 
deep interest. We appreciate the positive and 
constructive approach of Mr, Youssef El-Sebai 
of the U.A.R. and of the other Arab dele- 
gates. We must say, however, that we were 
very worried by another delegate from Syria 
who accused Israel and Zionism of the ex- 
pulsion of the Arab refugees from their 
homes. What is the purpose of raising pole- 
mics on this issue at a peace conference ? 
Would it not be more appropriate to contri- 
bute to a common effort to bring about a 
solution of such questions by way of negotia- 
tions, and to work for a peaceful settlement 
on the basis of co-existence ? What is the 
alternative to a “policy of strength’ and a 
resort to force if not the way of talks, how- 
ever difficult they may be ? 

The problem of the Arab refugees was not 
created by the State of Israel, but by the war 
launched by the Arab states against Israel in 
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1948, a war which was condemned as aggres- 
sion by the U.N. and which was an attempt 
by the Arab states to drown the young State 
of Israel in a sea of blood and fire. Ten 
years have passed since then. In these years 
more than a million Jewish refugees have 
arrived in Israel, most of them refugees from 
the Nazi camps in Europe. 450,000 refugees 
arrived from the Arab countries. They were 
driven out of these countries penniless, de- 
prived of all their property, They have sett)- 
ed down in Israel and built their new future 
by hard work. However, no constructive ef- 
fort has been made to solve the problems of 
the Arab refugees who are deliberately kept 
in camps around Israel and nourished with 


FOREIGN INTERVENTION 


ABIDIN ISMAIL 
Sudan 


It is our honest belief that only through 
frankness and free exchange of opinion can 
this Congress gain real success and the re- 
solutions adopted by it be translated into 
deeds by replacing the present relations based 
on force, on colonial oppression, on exploita- 
tion by racial discrimination born of the spi- 
rit of domination. Instead we must have rela- 
tions based on independence, self-determina- 
tion, non-interference in the internal affairs 
of the peoples and equal rights for all. 

It is our honest belief that we need frank 
discussion of the problems which create hat- 
red and mistrust and aggravate the tension in 
international relations and stand as a direct 
menace to peace. 

Believing this, we people of Africa and 
the Middle East maintain that the state of 
affairs in that part of the world is and shall 
remain a constant and direct threat to world 
peace so long as the problems and difficul- 
ties of African and Middle Eastern countries 
remain unsolved. 

More than 140 million people in Africa 
still live under foreign domination. Those li- 
berated are suffering from foreign interven- 
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the hope that some day Israel will be anni- 
hilated. Why is there no effort made to 
solve this tragic human problem ? But is « 
complete solution possible without negotia. 
tions and a peace settlement ? We are confi. 
dent that within the framework of a com- 
mon effort for a peaceful settlement Israel 
could contribute its share to the solution of 
the refugee problem... It is, however, impos- 
sible to achieve any progress without direct 
negotiations, in which each side would raise 
all the questions it deems necessary, An effort 
of this kind is worthwhile in order to termi- 
nate the state of tension existing today and 
to achieve a stable peace between Israel and 
the Arab states. 


ASSUMES MANY FORMS 


tion in their domestic affairs, Their indepen. 
dence is not altogether free from foreign in- 
fluence and their people are indirectly o- 
ploited for the benefit of imperialism, Léera. 
tion from foreign rule is a means to a better 
life; and even within the liberated countries 
the struggle for a progressive bettering of 
the conditions of the bulk of the people 
comes into conflict with imperialism (which 
still retains a stronghold represented by feu- 
dal and other reactionary forces), The im- 
perialists always consider such a struggle for 
progress a revolt justifying intervention in 
the internal affairs of these countries and the 
suppression by force of all progressive move- 
ments in the interests of their traditional 
friends, Foreign intervention assumes many 
different forms and shapes. We cannot stand 
still and just content ourselves with political 
freedom from foreign rule while we are still 
lagging behind in every respect and our 
destinies are at stake. We have to struggle 
to get what we want and not accept what 
others intend for us, We frankly say that we 
keenly wish to cooperate and open all doors 
for cooperation with East and West within 
those limits and on the basis of mutual res- 
pect for the external and internal indepen- 
dence of all countries. 
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EMANUEL MARX 


BEDOUIN SOCIETY IN THE NEGEV 
PART II 


THE CLAN (“Hamula”) 


UP until now we have dealt with 
social groups whose members are 
all living, and which change their com- 
position in the span of a single genera- 
tion. A wider group which may persist 
for several generations — its fate being 
independent of that of its individual 
members, some of whom may no 
longer be alive, is the Hamula (plural 
Hamd’il).* The Hamula consists of all 
the progeny (with the exception of 
women who have married into families 
outside the unit) of one forefather who 
lived from five to seven generations 
earlier. Actually it encompasses all male 
descendants of the father of the 


5) In different areas the following similar 
terms are used to designate the “hamula”: 
gaum, batn and fahadh. 





EMANUEL MARX, a sociologist of the Heb- 
rew University of Jerusalem who has spent 
several months in field study in the Negev, 
is at present preparing a study on the changes 
in Bedouin society under the impact of Israeli 
conditions, 

This article appeared originally in ‘Ha- 
mizrah Hehadash.” 

Part I appeared in the September issue, 


Hamula, together with their wives and 
children (as the women who have 
married into the group acquire member- 
ship retroactively through their sons), 
and thus does not include women who 
have married out of the Hamula. The 
descent from a common forefather 
establishes the relationship between the 
various families; and for the sake of 
simplicity the Bedouin may ignore the 
intermediate links which connect this 
forefather with his living progeny. 
Sometimes these links may even be 
forgotten and all members bear the 
name of the forefather as their “family 
name.” 


The 4amula maintains close contact 
with its members. The contact is not 
seriously weakened even when _ its 
members are dispersed in several count- 
ries, nor does it fade even after many 
years have elapsed. The members of 
the hamula prefer to reside in a single 
camp or at least in the same vicinity; 
however, due to natural conditions this 
is not always possible: with the coming 
of summer's heat, they are forced to 
separate into families. A hamula may 
consist of from some dozens of persons 
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up to 300 or more souls. Today there 
are hamulas whose membership is less 
than that of many extended families. 
In previous generations such small 
bamulas could not have survived in- 
dependently and would have had to 
attach themselves to stronger bamulas. 
able both to protect them and their 
property from attack and to represent 
their political interests within the tribe. 
On the other hand, Aamulas which are 
too unwieldy split up, since they are 
unable to dwell in the same place and 
maintain a common organization of 
life. Thus the optimum size for the 
hamula was fixed and the number of 
deviations quite limited. 

In the past few decades the transi- 
tion to a more peaceful way of life, 
coupled with the process of permanent 
settlement, have created conditions that 
permit the existence of hamulas of 
various sizes, in which the economic 
power of the individual tends to re- 
place the physical power of the unit. 
Today it is no longer necessary for the 
political and physical strength of the 
different hamulas within a tribe to be 
balanced, since the council of the 
hamula heads is no longer exclusively 
decisive in all matters concerning the 
tribe. The Sheikh, backed by the author- 
ity of the government, controls all the 
hamulas. Thus there are among the 
Negev tribes today hamulas which are 
in fact little more than the meagre 
remnants of units that are now dispers- 
ed throughout three countries, yet do 
not need to attach themselves to strong- 
er hamulas. Furthermore, since the 
organization of the hamulas has become 
more formal than functional, there is 


no reason why the number of the 
members should not increase without 
the inflated size causing division. Thus 
in one of the Negev tribes one finds 
a hamula which consists of ten souls 
and another of close to 400. ° 

From the sociological viewpoint the 
hamula may be regarded as an unusual 
phenomenon. The comparable units in 
other societies, usually known as ‘‘clans,” 
generally are exogamous. In Be- 
douin society, on the contrary, endogamy 
prevails, and the most preferred match 
is with the daughter of one’s paternal 
uncle. The custom finds expression in 
the first-right of the young man to 
marry the Bint-'Am, the father’s 
brother’s daughter; and unless he 
formally frees her, he may prevent, 
even forcibly, her marriage to anyone 
else. This privilege is extended in 
gradually decreasing measure, according 
to the degree of kinship, to her other 
male relatives and further throughout 
the hamula and the entire tribe. Only 
a year ago a Bedouin from the Beer- 
sheba area demanded compensation be- 
cause the daughter of his father's 


6) In the Arab village community _ this 
phenomenon reaches even more extreme 
proportions: one hamula may consist of 
1 or 2 individuals while another may be 
so large as to be unable to maintain 
any common activity. However, we should 
note that the village bamula differs from 
that of the Bedouin in that it is the 
largest unit and its common origin may 
rest in a forefather who lived 10 or 
more generations ago; thus it is actually 
more comparable to the Bedouin tribe. 
See J. Gulick: Social Structure and 
Culture Change in a Lebanese Village, 
New York, 1955, p. 48; H. Rosenfeld: 
Taiybeh, Tel Aviv, 1956, p. 2. 
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brother should have married him but 
had instead been given to someone else. 

Marriage with one’s paternal cousin 
is a matter of custom, not of law, but 
in actual practice most marriages in 
Bedouin society take place within the 
hamula. Recently endogamy has apparent- 
ly decreased to a certain degree as a 
result of the deterioration of traditional 
values and the relative independence 
of the younger generation, as well as 
the normalization of relations among 
the various units. 


The primary role of the hamula is 
seen in its constituting the largest 
social unit, all of whose members, or 
at least all the male members, regard 
themselves as related by blood ties, 
capable of carrying out common action, 
and above all, mutual responsibility. 
Within the traditional Bedouin society 
practically unlimited mutual responsibil- 
ity of all hamula members is customary 
in relation to external factors. Usually 
it is the Aamula which pays ransom 
and the hamula which avenges the 
blood of its sons. Only part of the 
money received as compensation is 
given to the victim’s children; the re- 
mainder is divided among the hamula 
members according to the degree of 
their kinship with the victim. 

At the head of the hamula stands 
the leader of the most powerful family, 
though this may not necessarily be the 
oldest one. He is recognized as the leader 
by the heads of the other families, but 
this recognition is neither formal nor 
does it carry a title. The dissatisfaction 
of some of the families with the head 
of the hamula may become a reason 
for its splitting up. The main function 


of the head of the bamula, now as in 
the past, is to act as the faithful re- 
presentative of his people, bringing 
their demands before the tribe and the 
authorities. Today, however, the mem- 
bers of the unit generally prefer to 
bring their problems personally before 
the head of the tribe or the represent- 
atives of the government, and thus the 
influence which the leader of the 
hamula enjoyed previously is gradually 
waning. At the present time only his 
seniority and varied experience aid him 
in retaining a measure of influence. 
As mentioned above a new hamula 
may arise not only as a result of organ- 
ic growth but also as a result of fission, 
when one or more heads of families 
decide that the existing hamula no 
longer represents their interests satis- 
factorily. The new hamula which 
crystallizes around the initiators of the 
division will usually bear the name of 
a forefather of the organizing family. 
The elders of the tribe cannot actively 
interfere with the process; and their 
influence can come into play only as 
persuasion, which may delay the process. 


THE RUBA 


Ruba‘ (plural Rubu'), which may 

be termed a “‘sub-tribe,” is a unique 
structure, apparently not found among 
Bedouin in all areas. Different forms 
of the ruba may be distinguished but, 
primarily, it is an old and widespread 
hamula which in many cases has absorb- 
of Bedouin and 
foreigners such as villagers and slaves. 


ed smaller Aamula 


The ruba’ is a phenomenon which has 
accompanied the processes of Bedouin 
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sedentarization. In those ‘periods when 
nomads were not controlled by a 
strong government, a unit which be- 
came oversized would split up and thus 
a strong hamula tended to become an 
independent tribe. Both the Ottoman 
government (in its last years) and the 
mandatory regime were interested in 
limiting the number of tribes and in 
controlling them through loyal Sheikhs 
whom, in some cases, they themselves 
appointed. They were inclined to view 
the formation of a new unit as an 
attempt to evade the sheikt’s control, 
as subversive action directed against 
their rule. Thus they did not willingly 
agree to the establishment of new 
tribes but had no choice other than 
to accept the formation of sub-tribes, 
and even to grant their leaders semi- 
official recognition. 

As a result of their increased contact 
with the surrounding society the: tribes 
absorbed considerable numbers of non- 
Bedouin from the villages around the 
Negev area, primarily fellaheen who 
had been driven from their land or 
had fled from recruitment into the 
Ottoman Army. In the same manner 
in which the Bedouin family absorbs 
individual foreigners, the ruba' — a 
larger unit which no longer consists 
solely of blood relations with strong ties 
of kinship — becomes an instrument for 
the absorption of whole foreign families 
and even hamulas. These individuals 
always remain members of inferior rank, 
but in this way a method has been 
evolved of absorbing them and fixing 
their status within the traditional 
framework; at least as far as relations 
with the outside world are concerned 
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they constitute an integral part of the 
ruba'. 

We have already seen that the Be- 
douin attach no importance to precision 
in terminology; thus, they may use the 
word ruba’ also for designating a ha. 
mula. Since the representatives of the 
military authorities were interested in 
the creation of ruba’s in order to facilit- 
ate their rule, the pattern spread. It 
was carried so far that sheikhs of small 
tribes were to be found who divided 
their tribes into 3-4 parts, each consist- 
ing of only a few dozen souls, each 
of which was termed ruba'. 

The head of this unit is called kabir 
ruba’. Here for the first time we find 
a formal title, and indeed the holder 
of the title enjoys a considerable degree 
of genuine authority. With the in- 
crease in the power of the tribal leader, 
the elder of the ruba’ also attained a 
certain degree of influence which was 
utilized by the members of the ruba’ to 
counteract the growing concentration of 
power in the hands of the tribal sheikhs. 
The influence of the elder is not de- 
cisive when the sheikh enjoys the 
support of the government, whose 
functions he carries out within the 
tribe; however, the tendency towards 
fission, as expressed by the very ex- 
istence of the ruba’, forces the sheikh 
to tread with moderation and under- 
standing. For example, for ten years 
the ruba’ Seraia’sh of the tribe Abu 
Guwei’'d has tried unsuccessfully to 
persuade the authorities to grant it the 
status of an independent tribe. In this 
struggle the ruba’ went so far as to 
conclude an alliance with another tribe 
against the head of its own. The mem- 
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bers of the ruba’ do not regard this 
political manoeuver as deviating from 
the spirit of tribal fraternity; it would 
appear that the much-praised Bedouin 
‘Asabia has disappeared.” We see there- 
fore that the ruba’ incorporated the 
characteristics of both small familial 
units with those of larger political 
units. 


THE TRIBE 


he Arabian term for tribe is ‘Ashirab 

(plural ‘Asha’ir); less frequently one 
may also encounter the word Bedida. 
The tribe is the most characteristically 
political unit and, actually, the only one 
in the Bedouin social structure, since 
larger units, such as federations of tribes, 
act as political units only where a con- 
stellation of convenient historical condi- 
tions and the able leadership of a specific 
family are present. On the other hand, 
the term “‘political unit’ is not applic- 
able to the Aamula, which unlike the 
tribe is incapable of representing the 
interests of its members in dealing with 
the external world, with the surround- 
ing Bedouin society (where the tribe, 
by its very nature, is permanently in- 
volved in competition with similar 
units) or with the authorities. Being 
basically inarticulate, the bamula is un- 
able to fulfill this function. 

Normally a tribe's political negotia- 
tions and armed conflicts are led by the 
sheikh who stands at its head, and 


7) Ibo Khaldun: The Mugqaddamah, Cairo 
ed, p. 128 ff., regards the ‘“Asabia” 
(perhaps translatable as “tribal solidar- 
ity”) as the source of the Bedouin 
society's strength. 


who expresses the unity of this body. 
This unity, which is activated in times 
of need, is symbolized by the resplend- 
ent canopy, the Merkab, which some 
tribes carry into battle and which 
accompanies them during their nomadic 
wanderings (the remainder of the time 
it lies in a secure place of hiding).* 

Another symbol of the unity of the 
tribe is the common ancestor to whose 
family tree each sub-unit tries to 
affiliate itself. In such a unit it is no 
longer possible to keep count of the 
number of generations separating the 
forefather and his present descendants. 
Since it is common knowledge in the 
tribe that not all of the members can 
legitimately claim direct descent from 
the tribe, a precise accounting of. the 
generations would lay bare the doubt- 
ful nature of some of these claims of 
kinship. As a rule all of the older 
hamula’s in the tribe are interrelated 
within the family tree of the fore- 
fathers, so as to establish the accepted 
fiction of relationship; this originated 
in previous generations when the unity 
of the tribe was vital and could be 
attained only by basing it upon the 
accepted kinship principle. 

The largest unit which is normally 
to be found in Bedouin society, the 
federation of tribes, traces its origin 
from a forefather around whose image 
legends, which contain elements of truth, 
have been woven. The origin of the 
units which have, as it were, grown out 
of the founder's family is explained, 
by means of abstraction, as the personal 


8) A. Musil: The Manners and Customs 
of the Rwala Bedouins, New York, 
1928, p. 371. 
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history of the forefather: the sub- 
federations are the progeny of his sons, 
the tribes are the progeny of his 
grandsons, without taking into account 
the actual number of generations 
intervening between the father of 
the federation and the founder of the 
tribe. Other explanations of kinship, 
such as that between cousins, frequently 
hint at political alliances between units 
of different origin which did not reach 
the point of complete merger. 
Nomadic Bedouin tribes contain from 
250 to 2500 souls; apparently these 
limits are related to the inability of a 
smaller unit to defend itself effectively 
against its enemies, and on the other 
hand with the organizational inability 
of a larger unit to maintain control 
over its members. The size of the 
Negev tribes in Israel ranges between 
60 and 2400 persons; it is obvious that 
the existence of the small tribe has 
been made possible only through im- 
proved security conditions. The largest 
of the tribes, Abu Raqaiq, is divided 
into five sections, each having strong 
separatist inclinations which express 
themselves in frequent demands for 
division, and have actually reached the 
stage in which separate stores have 
been opened.’ Only the support which 
the sheikh has received from the gov- 
ernment has prevented the immediate 
disintegration of the tribe. 
Concomitant with their progressive 
sedentarization, the tribes gradually de- 





9) The management of the “store” which 
distributes rationed commodities in each 
tribe is under the influence of the sheikh; 
the store provides a means of tribal 
control. 


crease in size, and where the sheikh is 
not successful in maintaining control 
over the tribe’s economic resources, the 
tribe shows a tendency to disintegrate 
into hamulas. 

In a Bedouin tribe it is possible 
for the members to know each other; 
technically they even 
other as 


regard each 
classificatory cousins. In 


practice, however, unable 
to maintain personal relations and to 
know the intimate details of the life of 
each of their fellow tribe-members out- 
side the bound of the /amula; thus the 
sense of real blood ties is wanting. To 
this is added physical distance: in the 
summer roaming period a tribe is liable 
to disperse over an area of tens of 
kilometers. 


they are 


Parallel to the increase in the size 
of the social group one may observe 
a gradual decrease in the degree of 
social cohesion; similarly a gradual 
emergence of authoritarian roles is also 
seen. This formal authority is meant 
to replace the sense of kinship. Thus 
the sheikh serves not only as the re- 
presentative of the unit, but also con- 
stitutes a unifying influence on the 
various parts of the tribe. In the past, 
under normal conditions, this was his 
primary function; not only the elders 
of his tribe but also every individual 
who happened into the camp as well 
as guests from the outside would gather 
in his tent. Today, however, more and 
more real power is concentrated in his 
hands and whereas he was once the 
leader solely in times of need, he is 
now the person who controls the daily 
political and economic affairs of the 
tribe. 
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AGGREGATES OF TRIBES 


very Bedouin tribe belongs to a 
E federation of tribes (Pabila, plural 
Paba’il). Among the Negev Bedouin, 
the federation is the primary unit of 
origin and, as we have seen, the sons 
or grandsons of the forefather of the 
federation are regarded as the founders 
of the tribes. The existence of sub- 
federations — groups of tribes who are 
related to one son of the federation’s 
founder — indicates that the widespread 
ramifications give rise to the need for 
fixing historical points of concentration 
which stress the closer relationship be- 
tween certain groups of tribes. And 
indeed sub-federations are to be found 
in the Negev only in the two largest 
federations, the Tiaha and the Terabin. 
In the Azazmeh federation the first 
indications of the phenomenon began 
to appear only recently when the Sara- 
hin tribe split into two parts which 
maintain reciprocal ties. Unlike other 
subdivisions, the sub-federation does 
not act as a source of division and the 
creation of new federations. Its function 
within the society is to make clear to 
each Bedouin to which tribe he must 
feel closer kinship, and from whom he 
may expect aid in times of distress, 
although this aid cannot be relied upon 
completely. 

In the past a sheikh al-mashaikh 
(supreme chief) stood at the head of 
each federation; his function was al- 
ways primarily representative. Only 
when the necessity arose for rallying 
the Saff — an alliance of several tribes 
in time of war — did he acquire 
political influence which exceeded the 


bounds of his own tribe. The last Ne- 
gev wars took place up through the 
1880's; still talked about are the wars 
of Auda and Amer, the fratricidal con- 
flict between the Terabin and other 
federations which continued up until 
1886. At that time the federation was 
already incapable of compelling its 
member tribes to participate in the war; 
more than once wars took place which 
actually divided federations, in which 
on each side tribes from opposing 
federations joined the saff. 


Since that time the federation has 
ceased to fulfill any political functions 
whatsoever, as there has been no 
opportunity for demonstrating its unity 
in times of war and, with the excep- 
tion of two federations, the Tiaha and 
the Tubarat, leaders have not been 
found who could assume the title of a 
“sheikh of sheikhs.”’ 


At the present time conditions in the 
Negev resemble a social laboratory : 
since the establishment of the State 
most tribes have been reconsolidated 
under new sheikhs on land which was 
not previously theirs; and they are 
subservient to a government with strong 
influence. The permanent new contacts 
give rise to some degree of readiness 
to accept change, primarily in the 
economic field, and these changes bring 
about the gradual dissolution of the 
larger social frameworks, and also 
modify the activities of the smaller 
social units. There is a vital necessity 
for constant observation, and even of 
directing this development as far as 
possible, in order to prevent processes 
of uncontrolled disintegration... . 








RICHARD YAFFE 


THE MIDDLE EAST IN THE U.N. 


a during the civil war in Greece, a 
Greek fighter toid me, ‘Man is the only 
animal which stubs its toe twice on the same 
rock.” 

The West, twice within less than two 
years, has stubbed its toe on the rock of 
Arab nationalism. In 1956 it was forced to 
give Colonel Nasser a political victory out of 
military defeat from which he went on to 
greater successes and power. Now, also at 
an emergency session of the General Assemb- 
ly, its attempt once again to halt him has 
had opposite results, It may still be too 
early to assess all the results of the West's 
missteps, but these stand out to the obser- 
ver : 

Colonel Nasser has come out of the affair 
vastly strengthened, What had been begun as 
an action to stop him boomeranged violently. 
Both the Security Council sessions and the 
emergency General Assembly which followed 
them had as their base a complaint from Le- 
banon, and later from Jordan, that they were 
the subject of threats from without and sub- 
version from within directed by the United 
Arab Republic. The United States sent its 
Marines into Lebanon, the British their 
paratroopers into Jordan. By the time it was 
all over and the delegates were on their 
way home, the U.S.A. and Britain had be- 
come the defendants and the Arab states had 
put across a resolution which the West had 
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to vote for, calling on the Marines and 
Tommies to withdraw. 

What is more, even before the emergency 
session came to a climax, the British and 
Americans were already advising Jordan to 
reach a detente with President Nasser, and 
were busily preparing new and __ last-ditch 
stands in the Middle East in the Persian 
Gulf area, leaving President Nasser the 
sphere he has staked out for himself. While 
this may not be precisely that which the 
Saudi Arabian delegate, Ahmed Shukairy, 
proclaimed as the “Arab Fatherland’ from 
the Assembly rostrum — from the Atlantic 
to the Persian Gulf (he called it the ‘Arab- 
ian Gulf’) and from the Mediterranean to 
the middle of Africa — it certainly in- 
cludes all the Arab League states, with the 
possible exception of Libya, where Washing- 
ton is deeply committed militarily. 

Thus what had been started by Washing- 
ton and London as a military campaign ‘o 
seal off the spread of “Nasserism,” following 
the revolt in Iraq, resulted in what virtually 
amounts to a go-ahead signal to the UAR., 
leader in the region, 

To have listened to the debate, one would 
have thought that Arab nationalism did not 
have an enemy in the house. Everyone was 
for it. Of course, the Americans and British 
and the rest of the West put some “‘ifs’’ and 
“buts” in their professed love, But it was 
not how it was said, or what reservations 
were made; the essential point is that, like 
it or not, it was recognized that Arab na- 
tionalism was a living force with which 
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the world had to reckon — and accommo- 
date itself. 

And it can be said with little fear of con- 
tradiction that no state in the region will 
want to emulate Lebanon and Syria and call 
on the West for military help after seeing 
the Western debacle and its aftermath. 

Equally important with the enhancement 
of Colonel Nasser’s prestige and influence is 
the rebirth of the Arab League with the 
U.A.R, as its undisputed leader. While it is 
true that in its last stages before the recent 
emergency General Assembly it had been no 
more than an Egyptian instrument, engaged 
in nothing better than propaganda and united 
only negatively on one point — common dis- 
like for Israel — it now is likely to become the 
unifying force among its members, More 
than that: it is quite possible that the 
League will now serve as the basis for a 
wide Federation of Arab States with a com- 
mon foreign policy, military establishment, 
currency and, at some future time, economy. 

The way this is seen here at the United 
Nations, the Federation would be one of 
sovereign states in the beginning, coming 
closer and closer as time went on and finally 
metging into one, somewhat as it happened 
when the thirteen individual colonies, each 
holding jealously to state’s rights, finally 
merged into the United States of America. 

Again, what the West set out to do — 
retain as long as possible individual states 
hostile to each other — went exactly the 
other way: from the Western fiasco is now 
expected to come more Arab unity. 


he enhancement of Colonel Nasser’s 

prestige goes far beyond the immediate 
Middle Eastern region. It stretches deep into 
the uncommitted, or neutralist, world, From 
the way it appears now, Nehru now has an 
equal in the titular leadership of this vast 
force which has become the fulcrum on 
which world politics turns, 

Until the emergency session of the As- 
sembly, it was India which called the tune 
for the Asian-African group; it sought the 
compromises between East and West, bet- 
ween the bloc and any outsiders, and within 
the group itself. It was India which made 


the main speech for the group in gener- 
al debate, and which had its name promi- 
nently at the top of the resolution. 


This time it was different. It is true that 
India’s able Ambassador, Arthur Lal, sought 
compromises, button-holed delegates, made 
an excellent speech on imperialism, national- 
ism and sovereignty — the best of its kind in 
a long time from a United Nations rostrum. 
But it was not the Indian resolution, which 
Mr. Lal had prepared, which prevailed, The 
final result was strictly of, by and for the 
Arab League, written not by Premier Nehru’s 
men but by President Nasser’s followers: 
the Arab League Secretary, General Hassou- 
na and the former Deputy Secretary General 
Ahmed Shukairy, now of Saudi Arabia, for- 
merly head of Syria’s delegation, before that 
a lawyer in Acre who fled during the Israeli- 
Arab war. 


While Mr, Lal and the other members of 
the Asian-African bloc were kept informed 
and were consulted, the show was Nasser’s. 
That the art of propaganda and public rela- 
tions is not foreign to the Arab League was 
demonstrated graphically when the Sudan, 
one of the states most afraid of Colonel 
Nasser, was given the task of introducing the 
League’s resolution and being the main speak- 
er for it. 

That the Soviet Union took advantage of 
the situation was to be expected; its demands 
for British-American withdrawal were louder, 
if possible, than the Arabs’. At the end, 
when the General Assembly accepted unani- 
mously something less than ‘withdrawal 
forthwith,” Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei 
Gromyko expressed himself as completely 
satisfied. During the debate on the right un- 
der the U.N. Charter for a nation to call on 
friends to help protect its sovereignty, Mr. 
Gromyko professed not to see any parallel 
between the Lebanon and Jordan calls and 
the Hungarian affair, which Western dele- 
gates were only too happy to point out. 

All in all, the U.S.S.R. came out of the 
emergency assembly rather well, so far as the 
Arab states in particular and the Asian-Afri- 
can group in general were concerned; better, 
in fact, than if there’ had been a summit 
meeting either during the Security Council or 
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Assembly sessions, It is pointed out here that 
any summit conference which would have ar- 
rived at some Middle Eastern settlement 
would have set responsibilities for the Soviet 
Union in the area, As it is now, she can 
still continue to have her cake and eat it, too. 


hat of Israel in all this ? 

During the general debate, the British 
and Americans were busily engaged in tell- 
ing delegations as well as correspondents 
that should the British withdraw from Jordan 
and Hussein fall, the Israelis would march 
to the Jordan River. The British spread these 
reports quite openly, the Americans more 
covertly, although Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles told this to a group of selected 
American correspondents during the 
part of the session. 

Israel paid no attention to this. In fact, 
when ome correspondent asked Mr, Eban 
about the rumors, the Israeli Ambassador even 
denied the fact, known to ali, that they were 
being spread. 

The march-on-Jordan rumors were the ba- 
sis of an exchange between Mr. Gromyko 
and Mr. Eban in the hall of the Assembly 
Mr. Gromyko in the course of his major 
speech referred to “mysterious hints," both 
from the Assembly rostrum and in U.N, cor- 
ridors, that the British would not withdraw 
from Jordan at an early date because of “‘the 
Israeli threat.” 

These hints, he declared, were being dropped 
at a time when Israeli delegates were sitting 
in the hall listening to all the speeches, 
being fully conversant with the “corridor 
mechanism" and remaining “mysterious- 
ly silent.” In other words, Mr. Gromyko 
said, “Israel is hiking the price (of with- 
drawal) up.” It seemed to him that this was 
all a play with parts assigned, one of them 
to Israel; if this was not so, then Israel 
should stand up to say so. 

Mr. Eban departed briefly from his pre- 


early 


pared speech to answer this. He reminded 
Mr. Gromyko of the agenda: a Jordanian 
complaint against someone else, not Israel : 
“Indeed there is no change in our policy of 
readiness to conclude here and now mutual 
non-aggression pacts, So nobody who wants 
to find out what Israel’s policy is need go 


into ante-rooms, corridors or lobbies, The ° 


question is not what Israel's policy is against 
her neighbors but what their policy is to. 
ward us.” 


Delegates friendly to Israel, while prais- 
ing Mr. Eban’s speech generally, said he 
was less than frank in replying to Mr, Gro- 
myko: he had not said directly whether or 
not the rumors were true. However, it must 
be said that throughout his speech the theme 
of the political and territorial sovereignty of 
nations was recurrent, and the Is- 
raeli delegation lobbied long and strenuously 
to have it written into the Norwegian reso- 
lution which gave way to the Arab League 
resolution. But the Sinai affair was still 
fresh in delegates’ minds. 


Mr. Eban's speech in many ways was in- 
distinguishable from most of the Western 
addresses : the same passionate defense of Leb. 
anon’s and Jordan’s right to call in outside 
troops, But he departed importantly in at 
jJeast one respect: he called for the neutrali- 
zation of the area, for its removal from the 
Cold War. Or at least that is the way the 
italicized portion of the following might ke 
interpreted, stripped of Ebanistic poetry : 


The big powers, Mr. Eban said, were the 
primary factors in strengthening regional se- 
curity, and he called upon them to guarantes 
the integrity of the Middle Eastern states. 
But they could also help by acts of absten- 
tion; by avoiding dislocation of the intra-re- 
gional military balance; by redressing this 
balance when dislocation has unhappily oc: 
curred; and by sheltering this fragile region 
from the stormy gusts of great power sivalry. 
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§,A. KHULUSI 


THE BIRTH OF MODERN ARABIC POETRY 


|" 1821 a French Orientalist sold his 
Arabic printing press to the Egypt- 
ian Government. This proved a turning 
point in the development of Arabic 
literature. Prior to that both Arabic 
prose and verse were in stereotyped 
form with no connection with either 
the glorious past of the East or with 
the vigorous contemporary West. The 
presence of the new printing press 
ptoved as important as that of Guten- 
berg in the European Renaissance. 
Books of the Umayyad and Abassid 
times were printed along with transla- 
tions from French and English. This 
double and outwardly inconsistent pro- 
cess led to the development of litera- 
ture along two lines: the contemporary 
spoken language and the ancient 
dlassical one. Either of them was found 
a better medium than the artificial 
thetorical language of the Dark Ages. 
The revolution against the last was 
so strong that Uthman Jalal, a great 
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French literature, would 
Moliere into vernacular 
Egyptian verse rather than into the 
affected classical language of the Age 
of Decadence. Another disgusted group 
chose the early Islamic style as a 
medium of poetical expression. Hence 
at this stage we find three types of 
poetry written in three different media 
of expression: 1) the affected rhetor- 
ic; 2) the colloquial; 3) the early 
pure classical. Both poetry and prose 
had to choose one of these three forms 
as a final form. The poets’ decision 
came quick and final; they turned to 
the past, to the pure classical language, 
thanks to the quantity of Umayyad and 
Abassid poetical works that were re- 
vived and created a taste for the 
natural vigorous style. The essayists, 
after wavering for a while between 
modernism and pure classicism, blend- 
ed both together and created a new 
flexible style that could withstand the 
strain of the translated Western ex- 
pressions. In other words, whereas the 
poets stepped backwards in the direc- 
tion of the past, the writers leaped 
forward in the direction of the future. 


admirer of 
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Hence the great Renaissance poets like 
Al-Barudi, Sabri, Shawgqi and Hafiz 
would copy and imitate the old masters, 
whereas none or very few writers ever 
attempted to follow the 
Arabic prose style. 

Of the Renaissance poets the two 
Egyptians, Shawqi and Hafiz, and the 
two Iraqis, Rusafi and Zahawi, are the 
most outstanding. These four poets, to- 
gether with a number of minor ones, 
helped to shape the intellectual, social 
and political outlook of the Arab 
world. 

Shawqi is regarded by the general 
consensus of opinion as the “Prince of 
Poets.’ He is the Shakespeare of the 
Arabs, the greatest Arab poet that ever 
lived from the tenth century down to 
the present day. He would have been 
a greater poet still had he not spent 
twenty-five years of his life in the 
royal palace in Cairo, where he had 
nothing to do but to entertain the 
Khedive and look after his estates. 
Another mistake which he committed 
was that when he was a student of law 
in Paris towards the end of the last 
century, he never contacted the French 
poets who were his contemporaries in 
order to understand the new poetical 
currents in 


medieval 


and remodel 
Arabic poetry accordingly. Of all the 
French poets he only knew Lamartine 
and his ‘‘Lake,’’ which he rendered 
into Arabic verse, and of the sages 
La Fontaine and his fables, which he 
tried to imitate in Arabic, and of the 
philosophers — Jule Simon. Not once 
did he mention Baudelaire, Verlaine, 
Sully Prudhomme or Mallarme. The 
truth is Shawqi’s French literary and 


France 


general culture was unsystematized. Had 
he had a _ better French literary 
grounding, the course of modem 
Arabic poetry would have been com- 
pletely changed. 

Now, how far did the poetry of 
those four great poets succeed in re 
flecting and molding the social and 
intellectual conditions in the Arab 
world ? 

To begin with, poetry was respons. 
ible for the revolution of 1919 and the 
consequent uprisings in Egypt, for the 
successive Syrian revolts and certainly 
for the revolution of 1921 in Iraq. 

The fight against the tyranny of the 
Ottoman Sultans was carried on by the 
poets. When the bloodthirsty Ottoman 
Governor Jamal Pasha was hanging 
Arab patriots in Damascus, Zahawi was 
publicly abusing him and embittering 
the hearts of the Arabs against him in 
verse. When the Arabs finally declared 
war against the Turks, joining hands 
with the allies in the first World War, 
Rusafi resented the idea of a Muslim 
nation fighting against a brother Mus- 
lim nation, and published his most 
scathing poem, in which he addressed 
one of the Arab leaders : 

What wilt thou say to Muhammed 
(on the Day of Resurrection) 

When thou wilt meet him with 
hands stained with the blood 
of Muslims ? 

Rusafi was a fearless man. One verse 
of his led to the rise of the socialist 
party in Iraq in 1932. So one can see 
how far poetry can influence and 


mold popular thought in the Middle 
East. This is why political parties in 
the Arab world, like England between 
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1780 and 1800, have employed poetry, 
among other weapons, in their sharp 
political strife. Poetical quotations in 
the Iraqi Parliament are not infrequent. 
| still remember the great Parliament- 
ary speaker, the late Sa’ad Salih, 
attacking the government on two major 
issues and quoting the famous verse 
of a tenth century poet, Mihyar ad- 
Dailami : 
You made him suffer from heart- 
ache and separation. 
Verily the two ailments have not 
conspired together 
But for a murderous design ! 

Mihyar actually wrote this in a love 
poem addressed to his sweetheart, and 
Sa’ad Salih used it in a political sense; 
but then there is not much difference 
between love and politics; they can 
both be treacherous and they can both 
be fickle ! 

In Egypt the return of one of the 
exiled Khedives to Cairo was boldly 
met with a long sarcastic poem, the 
opening lines of which run thus: 

A meeting — but I don’t say it's 
a happy one ! 

And a return — but I don’t say 
it is wisely planned. 

You left us with a smile on our 
lips, 

You come back with a deep grief 
in our hearts ! 


= poetry has played a prominent 
part not only in politics but also 


in the question of the unveiling and 
liberation of women. On this great de- 
cisive issue all the prominent poets 
took part, foremost amongst them our 
poet-philosopher Jamil Sidqi az-Zahawi, 


who shouts at the top of his voice in 
a celebrated poem : 
Daughter of Iraq, tear thy veil 
into pieces, 
And go about unveiled, for life 
demands a revolution. 


This and some other audacious po- 
ems led to a long-drawn struggle be- 
tween the conservatives and the re- 
formists, which ended in a decisive 
victory for the latter. 

Next, the poets aimed at restoring 
to women her former great status 
which she enjoyed at the time of the 
Prophet Muhammed and early Islam, 
when she was able to move about as 
a respectable individual and choose her 
own husband, when marriage was not 
handicapped by a heavy dowry and 
pompous ceremonies, when love alone 
was the determining factor, not wealth 
and social position. 

Rusafi was the man for the new 
issue. He directed his shafts mercilessly 
against the institutions of 
martiage customs in a poem which I 
am tempted to quote here partially not 
only on account of its social signifi- 
cance and beauty of diction, but also 
because of its importance in 
parative literature, as will 
presently : 


tottering 


com- 
be seen 


O, young woman, they have been 
unjust to thee through their 
ignorance, 

When they forced thee to marry 
a grey-haired man. 

They cast greedy eyes on his 

wealth 

Thus putting to shame greedy 

Ash’ab. 

The heart of a young lady is too 
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precious to be bought with 
money 

Nay, — only with love can it be 

possessed ! 

How could you sell the hearts of 
women as though they were 
pieces of merchandise 

Whilst they are still in the prime 
of youth ? 

With wealth devoid of love, 

The house of marriage falls to 

pieces, 

However hard they may try to 
renew it. 

If marriage is to be performed 
without friendship and _pre- 
marital love, 

It is far far better for us to live 
as hermits in monasteries ! 

These lines remind one of Benjamin 
Franklin’s “On Sylvia the Fair — A 
Jingle,” composed more than two 
hundred years ago in America to lam- 
poon the hard-headed ladies of his 
time. 

But in spite of the worn-out tradi- 
tions of marriage, the Arabs have a 
great love and respect for women. One 
has only to listen to Abdul Rahman 
Sidqi’s elegy on his wife to realize 
how much an Arab could be attached 
to his wife : 

Rise, my life’s partner ! Dawn is 
bright and fair. 

Make me my breakfast ; 
what I shall wear ; 

Thy seat at board is empty; come 


choose 


beguile 

Me as I eat with thy sweet talk 
and smile. 

See, I am going now, as my 
wont is : 


Where is my fond farewell, my 
parting kiss ? 

What ? are thou angry, and 
without a cause ? 

Whene'’er I sinned swift thy 
forgiveness was ; 

Dearest of men I was to thee 
awhile, 

And wilt thou now despise me, 
and revile ? 

Dear love forbid: thy wrath was 
never long : 

‘Tis fate’s decree did me this 
grievous wrong, 

Fate the disperser, that hath 
sundered thee, 

Else thou woulds’t ne’er endure 
to part from me ; 

Fate that destroyed my home, 
my heaven, my bliss, 

Close neighboring room 
my paradise was this.* 


ust as in the case of fiction and 
j drama, modern Arabic poetry has 
for a quarter of a century been tinged 
with socialism. The greatest living 
socialist Arab poet today is the Iraqi 
Muhammed Mahdi al-Jawahiri. He 
started his poetical career as a great 
descriptive poet of nature, his early 
works abounding in beautiful descriptive 
lines. Later on he was suddenly attract- 
ed to pornography and erotic poetry, 
until 1941, when he suddenly emerged 
as a reformist socialist poet. His lines 
are today on every lip. He has a strong 
and forceful violent spirit. He elegized 
the famous Iraqi socialist leader Ja'fat 
Abu-t-Timman in the following lines 





® Translated by Prof. A. J. Arberry. 
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(the reference here is to the Iraqi 
revolution of 1921): 


I swear by the great day of 
uprising, 

By the running Euphrates, by the 
blood-stained revolution ! 

Nay, by the valiant rebels. 

I swear that nothing is left to us, 
but one further step to take, 

After which the whole country 
will go ablaze. 

Perchance a policy of resistance 
will end our complaints, 
And bring about the day of our 

salvation ! 


Jawahiri, together with Rusafi and 
Shabibi and a number of poets of the 
younger generation, have been depict- 
ing for us the miserable and wretched 
condition of the masses. But of all 
these Rusafi is the only poet who treat- 
ed the subject in epic verse. In fact 
Rusafi’s fondness for that majestic 
long meter, known in Arabic as al-Bahr 
al Tawil, has helped to lend most of 
his longer odes a narrative touch, 
Such is the case, for instance, with his 
ode “The Gaol in Baghdad,” which 
incidentally offers an interesting con- 
trast to Oscar Wilde’s ‘““Reading Goal,” 
and his two American poems. I call 
them so because one of them is addres- 
sed to President Wilson and the other 
to Mr. Crane, a wealthy American who 
visited Baghdad in 1929 and was de- 
sctibed as a friend of the East. A 
cursory glance at these last poems will 
show the feelings of the Arabs towards 
America after the first World War. 
In the first one, which is entitled 
"Wilson  Baina’l-Qawl wa'l-’ Amal” 


(President Wilson between Speech and 
Action), he has the following to say, 
among other things : 


He uttered a speech for which he 
deserved our respect, 

But he backed out of it in action, 
so he deserved our reproach. 

He spoke in such a way at Wash- 
ington that he cured all our 
maladies. 

Then disappointment came, and he 
passed in the sky like false 
lightning that was not 
followed by rain ! 

Indeed President Wilson made his 
policy flexible 

So that it could comprise all 
paradoxical issues ! 

In his address to Mr. Crane, whom 
he calls Mr. Crine for reasons of 
rhyme, he wields a musical meter that 
carries with it a sweet welcoming tone 
that befits the occasion; but he does 
not fail to reproach him and remind 
him of President Wilson’s famous 
Fourteen Points. Here are just a few 
ines chosen at random: 


Mr. Crine, Friend of the East, 
thou art welcome ! 

Welcome unto a visitor, well 
famed the world over. 

But tell me, Friend of the East, is 
this how you treat your allies? 

Mr. Crine, where are the promises 
of President Wilson ? 

If you wish to know what is going 
on in Baghdad today, 

I have only to tell you this : 
There is nothing 

But a Western rule in an 


Oriental guise. 
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Political frustration and unsuccessful 
attempts at complete social reform 
were accompanied by an_ irreligious 
sceptical philosophy led primarily by 
the late Jamil Sidgi az-Zahawi, who 
was charged with blasphemy and 
heresy, and who for some time was 
unable to leave his house lest the 
angry mob tear him to pieces for verses 
like the following : 
When thou wert unable to solve 
the mysteries of nature 
Yet persistently set thyself as an 
interpreter thereof, 
Thou hast created a god to solve 
thy problems 
But in the end He himself 
became the biggest problem. 
Zahawi also composed a long epic, 
entitled “A Revolution in Hell” which 
was translated into German by Wid- 
mer. In this he describes how he was 
wakened from his eternal sleep im- 
mediately after his burial by two 
angels, who started questioning him 
about his faith. He tells them that in 
his youth he was a religious man, but 
reasoning made him sceptical, so at 
times he would believe, at others he 
wouldn’t. Even so he was sure of 
God’s forgiveness, because he could 
perceive Him everywhere: in the 
mountains, in the valleys, on land and 
sea, on the earth and in the sky. He 
manifests Himself in everything and 
everybody, and this is what he calls 
the true doctrine of Monism. Both 
angels consider this a heresy, so they 
kick him and beat him with heavy 
clubs until he bleeds profusely. He 
pleads with them in the most pathetic 
tone. They refuse to listen to him. In- 


stead, they pour boiling tar over his 
head and torture him until he loses 
consciousness. 

When he comes to, he finds himself 
in fetters and shackles, unable to move. 
Now the two angels tease him by 
carrying him to Paradise to show him 
what he has been deprived of, so that 
he feels strong self-reproach and te. 
morse. "Ridwan, guardian of Paradise, 
allows him to enter. When he observes 
the pleasures in which the faithful are 
indulging themselves, he is possessed 
by a sarcastic mood and describes every- 
thing in a disdainful manner ; then he 
remembers that he is only a casual 
visitor to Paradise and that his place 
is in Hell. So he requests the angels 
to take him where he belongs, which 
they do with pleasure. In Hell he 
meets many savants, philosophers, poets 
and men of letters, whom he mentions 
by name. There he sees Socrates lectur- 
ing and discoursing to his disciples 
and students as though he were back 
in Athens, Plato conversing with a 
group of admirers, and Aristotle strol- 
ling alone with his companions and 
lecturing. Wherever he looks he finds 
a great learned man or a poet. Here 
he sees among the poets Milton, 
Shakespeare, Dante and Omar Khay- 
yam, among the naturalists Darwin, 
Hegel and Buchner, among the think- 
ers Rousseau, Voltaire and Renan, and 
among the legislators Zoroaster and 
Muzduk. Then he turns round to say: 

After looking right and left 
I did not find in Hell 
A thoughtless ignorant man ; 
Indeed the abode of the ignorant 
is Paradise, 
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Where they have high palaces to 
live in and houris for their 
bed-mates. 
At last those great thinkers, the 
inmates of Hell, grow indignant and 
decide to raise a revolution against 
God. They devise all sorts of destruct- 
ive weapons, and one of them makes 
a fiery speech calling for speedy 
action. A great tumult takes place and 
the inmates of Hell extinguish the fire 
and rush to the gates where the de- 
cisive battle takes place: the angels 
and the wardens of Hell on one side 
and the inmates of Hell, supported by 
the devils, on the other. God sends down 
his thunderbolts and roaring winds. 
The whole universe quakes and is filled 
with terrifying lightning. The revolu- 
tion ends with the complete victory of 
the inmates of Hell over their wardens 
and the utter defeat of the angels, who 
are put into shackles, while the in- 
mates of Hell fly, riding on the backs 
of the devils, to Paradise, where they 
have another encounter with its in- 
habitants that ends in another victory 
for the rebels, who immediately take 
possession of Paradise and drive out 
all its stupid inhabitants. 


Although the method of treatment 
and the composition of the epic is 
unique and the outcome of Zahawi's 
genius, yet we do not fail to grasp the 
elements which Zahawi has so success- 
fully assimilated in his immortal phil- 
osophical epic: those elements com- 
prise Ma’arri’s “Résalat al-Ghufran,” 
(the Epistle of Forgiveness), Abdul 
Haqq Hamid’s “Macabre,” Hugo's 
“Dieu” and “La Fin de Satan” and 
Dante’s “Divine Comedy.” 


Both Zahawi's and Rusafi’s sceptical 
tendency in religion was influenced by 
the religious views of Ma’arri, the tenth 
century blind poet-philosopher. In a 
19-versed poem, ‘Hagqiqati as-Salbiyya,” 
Rusafi sets forth the quintessence of 
his philosophical views. But actually 
Rusafi’s importance does not lie so 
much in his philosophy as in his epic 
verse. Therein lies his forte. He even 
made a successful attempt at bio- 
graphical poetry and gave us in 102 
one-rhymed verses the life story of the 
well-known Muslim philosopher ar-Razi, 
better known to the West as Rhazes. 


Ve" drama is something new in 
our literature and made its first 
appearance in 1878 with Khalil al- 
Yaziji’s play “Al-Marn’a wa'l-Wafa’” 
(Chivalry and Fidelity), containing 1700 
lines in three acts with a prologue of 
40 verses. The plot is the famous story 
of an-Numan, the King of Hira, who 
embraced Christianity as a result of the 
chivalrous behavior of a Christian 
Arab who offered to die instead of 
his friend, who happened to displease 
the king by turning up on an un- 
auspicious day, Yawm al-Bu’s. The plot 
is commonplace and is paralleled by a 
similar one in Greek mythology; but 
the author succeeds in enlivening it by 
his declamatory speeches on virtue and 
by the love affair of an-Numan’s 
daughter with the hostage. 

This early versified play was follow- 
ed by a number of English and French 
dramas translated into verse, most out- 
standing among which are four plays 
by Moliere rendered into vernacular 
verse by 'Uthman Jalal (1900) and an 
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operetta by Mohammed Taymur known 
as “‘all-’Ashara at-Tayyiba” (the Ten of 
Diamonds). 

Several other operettas and operas 
were later composed by that most 
studious Egyptian poet and writer 
Ahmad Zaki Abu Shadi, who passed 
the last phase of his life in America 
and died there. 

But in all fairness Arabic verse 
drama reaches its height in the produc- 
tion of Ahmed Shawgi, the Prince of 
Poets. Shawqi composed five verse 
dramas: Masra’ Cleopatra (The Death 
of Cleopatra), Majnun Layla (the Mad 
Lover of Layla), Qambiz 
(Cambyses of Persia who conquered 
Egypt), ‘Ali Bey al-Kabir (one of the 
Mameluke rulers of Egypt). 

The outstanding are “Masra’ Cleo- 
patra” and “Majnun Layla.” In my 
humble opinion, though this is a bold 
statement opposed to the general con- 
sensus of opinion, his best play is 
“Cleopatra.” I am sure almost every- 
body disagrees with me and thinks 
“Majnun Layla’ unsurpassed, perhaps 
because the latter has an ancient and 
well-known Arabic story for a plot. 

Shawqi’s poetry in ‘Cleopatra’ is 
superior, better constructed and more 
original that what we find in “Majnun 
Layla,” which incidentally was render- 
ed into English verse in 1933 by Prof. 
A.J. Arberry of Cambridge University. 
There are beautiful long passages in 
“Cleopatra,” something we do not find 
in “Majnun Layla.” Perhaps those same 
passages constitute a defect in the play 
from a technical point of view. 

After having read both plays several 
times at various intervals, I find that 


’ Antara, 


I can quote from almost every page of 
“Cleopatra,” but I cannot say the same 
of “Majnun Layla.” 

Perhaps another factor that made 
“Majnun Layla” superior to “Cleopat- 
ra’ in the eyes of the reading public 
is that it found many imitators, where- 
as “Cleopatra,” being a non-Arabic 
queen, was completely ignored. Of the 
several imitiations I can now recall 
“Jamil Buthayna’”’ by Abdu-r-Rahman 
Ahmad as-Sa’ati. Though the story is 
that of a different platonic lover, one 
cannot fail to see the close imitation. 
Another one is by the Iraqi Khids at- 
Ta’i, under the title “Qais Lubna.” 
Still another was done by the Iraqi 
poetess ‘Atika, who actually volunteer- 
ed to take Layla’s part herself in the 
first production of her drama. 


) ape the efforts of men_ like 
Shawgi, Tewfiq al-Hakim, the 
Taymur brothers and the extravagant 
Khedive of Egypt, Isma’il Pasha, the 
Arabic stage has made great progress. 
If the opening of the Suez Canal in 
1869 was a political disaster for Egypt, 
it was certainly a great boon for Arabic 
drama. To celebrate the occasion of its 
opening, Khedive Isma’il ordered the 
laying out of the Hada’iq al-Azbakiyya, 
the Azbakiyya Gardens, and the build- 
ing of the Cairo Opera House nearby, 
which was inaugurated in November of 
the same year. In his usual extravagant 
manner, he paid Verdi 150,000 francs 
(when the franc had a much higher 
value than now) for the composition 
of the famous opera Aida for this 
pompous occasion. Shortly after, the 
Comedia, another court theater, was 
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built in the same locality. The first 
plays to be put on the Egyptian stage 
were those of the  Italian-educated 
Ya'qub ibn Rafa’il Sanu, alias ash- 
Shaikh Sanu Abu Nazzara. He was the 
author of “Moliere Misr wa ma’Yu- 
gasih” (The Sufferings of the Egypt- 
ian Moliere), meaning himself, of 
course. The title was given him by 
that same capricious Khedive Isma’il, 
who did not hesitate later on to send 
him to exile. 

But it is not fair to give all the 
credit for the development of Arabic 
drama to the Egyptians, for the Syrians 
and the Lebanese, who were earlier 
pioneers, played no mean part in this 
respect. As early as 1848 Maron Naq- 
qash (1817-1855) put on the stage 
the very first Arabic play “Al-Bakhil” 
(The Miser). Others which he had trans- 
lated from French and Italian follow- 
ed. Later, Najib Haddad (1867-1899) 
rendered into Arabic several English 
and French plays, such as Shakespeare's 
“Romeo and Juliet,” to which he gave 
the Arabic title “Shuhada’ al-Gharam”’ 
(The Martyrs of Love), and Sir Wal- 
ter Scott’s “Talisman,” altering the 
title to “Salah ad-Din” (Saladin), 
Corneille’s “Le Cid” and Victor Hugo’s 
“Hernani,” arabicising the title of the 
last to “Hamdan.” To these he added 
some original plays from his own pen 
like "Tharat al-’Arab’ (The Arab 
Vengeances) and al-Mahdi as-Sudani 
(The Mahdi of the Sudan). 

In fact it was the migration of Syr- 
fan and Lebanese actors and _play- 
wrights to Egypt that gave an impetus 
to the further development of Arabic 


drama on the Egyptian soil. 

Plays translated into colloquial Egypt- 
ian made their apearance with ‘Uthman 
Jalal (1829-98), who versified La 


Fountaine’s _ Fables, and Racine’s 
‘Alexandre le Grande,” ‘Esther’ and 
“Iphigenie.” 


Another great playwhight was the 
Egyptian patriot Abdulla Nadim (1844- 
1896), the author of the two original 
plays, ‘‘Al-’Arab” (The Arabs) and 
"Al-Watan” (Fatherland), for which 
the Khedive Tewfiq amply rewarded 
him and deported him from Egypt. 

I shall not be happy if I end this 
study of modern Arabic poetry without 
some reference to the poetry of the 
American Arabs. They first emigrated 
to the United States in 1854, but they 
made their influencé felt in Arabic 
literature only at the beginning of the 
present century. Their poetry is similar 
to that of the Spanish Arabs who strove 
after beauty of diction, the music of 
syllables, as well as the invention of 
new styles, patterns and meters, apart 
from the original sixteen Arabic meters 
of the 8th century. Just as the Hispano- 
Arabic poets depicted some beautiful 
European landscapes, the American 
Arabs described American scenery : 
Florida by Iliya Abu Madhi and Cali- 
fornia by Qaisar Wahid. Iliya was one 
of the two great American Arab poets 
in North America; the other was Gib- 
ran Khalil Gibran. 

On this note, which represents a 
felicitous blend of Eastern and Western 
elements in modern Arabic verse, I 
propose to end this general survey of 
the beginning of modern Arabic verse. 
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THE WEST, THE ARABS AND ISRAEL 


, recent revolution in Iraq was a 
striking demonstration of the Arab 
states’ desire for union under Abdul 
Nasser, as well as their unequivocal 
rejection of any Western influence. If 
the U.S. ever thought it possible to 
persuade Arab nations friendly to the 
West (Iraq, Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, 
Libya, Sudan, Jordan) to join forces 
with pro-Western, Moslem Middle 
East nations (Turkey, Iran and Pakis- 
tan), this illusion went up in the 
smoke of the revolution which killed 
Nuri es-Said, the West’s most ardent 
friend in the Arab world, and wiped 
out the royal house of Iraq. 

No current observer of the Middle 
East scene can escape the fact that 
army officers, intellectuals and univers- 
ity students in Arab countries, in other 
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words, the class which guides policy, 
regards Abdul Nasser as their national 
hero and Arab union as the revival of 
ancient glory and a symbol of freedom 
from foreign domination. 

The Arab intellectuals, who have had 
no experience of a free, democratic 
society, are apparently unconcerned by 
the possible dangers of coming too 
close to the Soviet Union and the 
chance that the Russians might control 
their countries under the disguise of 
spreading Communist propaganda. 
They believe that the Islamic faith, 
still a powerful influence in the Arab 
worid, will defend them and protect 
them from the Communist ideology. 


The ideals presented and promoted 
by the West — freedom of the indi- 
vidual, liberalization of the economy, 
democratic society, and so on — mean 
little or nothing to the Arab intellectu- 
al. Even those Arab states which con- 
sider themselves ‘‘democratic’” be- 


cause they “hold elections” and “set up 
parliaments” are in reality rotten and 
corrupt, not lifting a finger to free the 
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masses from their ignorance, poverty 
and disease. 

For the West, already baffled and 
paralyzed by the Lebanese rebellion, 
the Iraqi coup d’etat was a stunning 
blow. In recent years the U.S. in parti- 
cular has regarded Iraq as the corner- 
stone of a future Federation of Middle 
East States. Even though they were not 
able to win any other Arab country 
over to the Baghdad Pact, they consol- 
ed themselves with the thought that 
sooner or later the Arabs would wake 
up to the danger facing the region 
from Soviet penetration and join the 
pact backed by the free world. The 
revolution in Iraq destroyed these 
hopes, which had been painstakingly 
nurtured by Dulles and the State De- 
partment. 

The July 14th revolution in Bagh- 
dad brought the West face to face with 
many problems and dangers : 


® Fear of the Arab Empire which 
might be formed under Egypt's 
wing, with Soviet Russia looking 
on approvingly in the background. 

© Fear of losing the hold over 
Middle East oil and interrupting 
its steady flow to Western Europe, 
with the resultant effect on that 
area’s industry and economy. 

* The increase of Soviet influence in 
Asia and Africa and the closing 
down of Western bases in these 
continents. The Americans would 
consider this a blow struck direct- 
ly at the security and defense po- 
tential of the Western world. 

But what could the U.S. have done 
about the Iraqi revolution and _ its 
aftereffects ? All their plans and state- 


ments were aimed at the possibility of 
direct Soviet intervention (which no 
one believed likely, apart from the 
heads of the State Department). But 
they did not consider the possibility 
that corrupt Middle East regimes might 
collapse of their own accord, either as 
the result of a military uprising or 
foreign propaganda, And although the 
Baghdad Pact nations were aware of 
this threat and set up a special Com- 
mittee on the Prevention of Subver- 
sion, which included an American rep- 
resentative, they were unable to pre- 
vent the Iraqi Army’s overthrow of the 
pro-Western Government. 


| Nuri es-Said had been able to escape 

from his pursuers, as he had done 
several times before in his hectic po- 
litical career, and had managed to re- 
tain control over a part of the country, 
there is no doubt that the U.S., Brit- 
ain and Turkey would have sent their 
forces into Iraq on the side of the 
former legally-recognized Government, 
a contingency provided for by the U.N. 
Charter. But the rebels seized control 
of the whole country and established 
order more rapidly than expected. In 
these circumstances Western interven- 
tion would have aroused the anger of 
most countries in the world, including 
the members of NATO. At one time 
it seemed that Iraq would become a 
second Korea, with both U.S. and 
Russia taking sides openly. 

All the U.S. could do in reply to 
the change of power in Iraq was to 
send troops to Lebanon, which was 
less likely to be “aided” by Soviet 
“volunteers,” and thus uphold — the 
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existing regime. The same service was 
performed by Britain for King Hussein. 

Although both these steps were 
taken at the request of the legally-re- 
cognized governments of the countries 
concerned, they aroused considerable 
Opposition in several Western and 
neutralist countries. The opponents of 
intervention claimed that it was no 
longer possible or desirable to salvage 
regimes which did not enjoy the sup- 
port of their own people at the point 
of foreign bayonets. 

At this point the West began re- 
gretting that it had not exerted its 
influence on Arab rulers to eliminate 
ignorance and poverty among the 
masses of their subjects. Liberal and 
socialist circles in the West maintained 
that if the population’s standard of 
living had been improved, Nasser’s 
agents would never have obtained a 
hearing and the people would have 
remained loyal to the pro-Western re- 
gimes. The Western Powers did not 
interest themselves sufficiently in the 
wellbeing of the Arab masses, although 
the Western oil companies in Iran, 
Iraq and Saudi Arabia introduced better 
working conditions for their Arab 
employees (frequently in opposition to 
the wishes of the host government). It 
is doubtful, however, whether any real 
social progress could have been achiev- 
ed through the existing reactionary re- 
gimes. On the other hand, any West- 
ern attempt to replace the feudal re- 
gimes by more progressive governments 
would have been interpreted as inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of 
sovereign states ; this would have pro- 
vided the Soviet Union with a golden 


opportunity of scoring crucial propa- 
ganda victories. No Western power 
acting by remote control could possibly 
have as much influence over the in- 
ternal affairs of the Arab countries as 
could the Soviet Union, whose geo- 
graphical and political sphere of in- 
fluence naturally takes in the Middle 
East. 


— Russia exploited the situation 
to the full. It took the Arab na- 
tional movement under its wing, with 
the twin slogans of overthrowing feu- 
dal regimes and eradicating Western 
influence. The Egyptian-Syrian union 
was followed by preparations for a 
broader union of Arab states under the 
leadership of Abdul Nasser. Russia was 
interested in a summit conference 
which would recognize her interests in 
the Middle East — a region which has 
been considered the happy hunting 
ground of the Western powers for the 
last thirty or forty years. Although the 
conference did not take place because 
of heavy Chinese pressure on Khruschev, 
the West in effect recognized Russia's 
position by agreeing to discuss funda- 
mental Middle East issues with her. 
What are Russia’s vital interests in 
the region? Walter Lippman, the 
famous American political commentator, 
thinks that the Soviet’s main concern is 
not the Arab oil, or the Israel-Arab 
dispute, or the Nasserist revolutionary 
movement, but her desire to shift the 
American and British forces from her 
southern flank. This is the reason that 
the Soviet Union voted for the establish- 
ment of the State of Israel in 1947, 
and also the reason why, at a later 
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stage, she supplied arms to Egypt, 
Syria and Yemen. 

This strategic objective rules out any 
chance of a workable agreement be- 
tween Eisenhower and Khruschev, as 
the U.S. and English bases in Saudi 
Arabia and Libya are an essential part 
of the Western Powers’ military and 
tactical strength, within striking range 


of Russia’s oil fields and industrial 
centers. 
The unanimous passage of the Arab 


resolution by the U.N. Assembly 
changes nothing in the Middle East 
set-up. The Western has several choices 
in its approach to the region’s most 
urgent problems: 1) Neutralization of 
the area by joint East-West agreement; 
2) The allocation of the area into 
spheres of influence, in practice if not 
in theory, along the lines followed in 
post-World War II Europe; 3) Refusal 
to recognize Russia’s interests in the 
Middle East and the continuation of 
the cold war, coupled with an attempt 
to come to terms with Arab nationalism. 

Many people, particularly in the 
neutral countries, are attracted to the 
idea of neutralization. Acording to this 
plan the Western Powers would cease 
intervening in the internal affairs of 
the Middle East countries. Oil would 
be sold to the highest bidder, almost 
certainly European nations, as Russia 
has no need for Arab oil. The Great 
Powers, including Russia, would 
guarantee the territorial and political 
independence of each country in the 
region. On paper, of course, this 
sounds attractive. But in reality the 
West fears, with a certain measure of 
justice, that if this program was carried 


out Nasser would soon control the 
entire area, bringing Soviet influence 
in his wake. This would lead to the 
elimination of Western military bases. 
A further complication is, inevitably, 
the Arab countries’ state of war with 
Israel. 

The second suggestion also has its 
appeal to many observers and states- 
men, True, it would mean that the 
West would surrender 
Egypt, Syria, and perhaps even Iraq. 
But it would be possible for the West 
to save Saudi Arabia, Jordan, Lebanon, 
Israel, Sudan, Iran and the Persian 
Gulf principalities. The Americans 
would inform the Russians that any 
direct or indirect attack on one of 
these countries would be met by West- 
em opposition. The U.S. landing in 
Lebanon and the British aid to Jordan 
would serve to drive this point home. 
But this plan would also not fortify 
tottering regimes against collapse from 
within as a result of insistent pro- 
paganda and subversion. Further, it 
would confirm the dismal fact that the 
Soviet Union is in the Middle East to 
stay. Many small countries, especially 
among the Asian bloc, are opposed to 
such a solution imposed from above by 
the Great Powers. 


irrevocably 


The third solution — refusal to re- 
cognize the Russians’ presence in the 
region — carries with it extremely 


grave risks. The West is unlikely to 
obtain the sympathy of the movement 
for national federation. Neither will it 
be able to conquer the region by force. 
In this event an attempt will clearly 
be made to come to terms with Nasser, 
on a basis. of genuine neutralization. -. 
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srael is not opposed in principle to 
| the federative aspirations of the Arab 
states or to increased cooperation be- 
tween them. But its attitude towards 
the form this union or federation will 
take must be determined by the re- 
cognition or Israel's 
existence. As long as the Arab national 
movement continues to proclaim its in- 


otherwise of 


tention of annihilating Israel, we can- 
not remain aloof and indifferent, parti- 
cularly in view of increased arms ship- 
ments to Egypt and Syria. 

The revolt in Iraq came as a com- 
plete surprise to Israel. Nuri es-Said 
was certainly no friend of Israel, and 
several times the Iraqi and Israeli 
armies were on the point of clashing, 
after Jordan had asked for Iraqi assist- 
ance under the terms of the Hashemite 
Union. But in practice Iraq’s close ties 
with the West removed much of the 
sting from these threats. 

Thus when the first news of the 
revolution reached Israel a paradoxical 
situation arose: many Israeli citizens 
wished with all their hearts that Nuri 
es-Said would regain control of the 
situation and that the revolution would 
fail. Incidentally, the population of 
Israel seems to have grown to political 
maturity with the Sinai campaign. The 
news from Iraq created no undue ten- 
sion or panic in Israel, although every- 
one realized the possible implications. 
It was obvious that Iraq’s accession to 
the United Arab Republic would con- 
stitute a long-range danger to Israel. 


For this reason the Israel public re- 
acted favorably to the news of the 
Western troop landings in Lebanon and 
Jordan, which prevented their falling 


into Nasser's lap. But it soon became 
obvious that this was a limited action 
which could not ensure Israel’s future 
safety against possible Arab attacks. 

Another danger to Israel is the cur- 
rent mood of appeasement in the West, 
which is now trying to obtain a modus 
vivendi with Nasser, hoping thereby to 
avoid complete Soviet domination of 
the Middle East. 

This time Israeli public opinion did 
not engage in the customary debate on 
“orientation,” although both Mapam 
and Achdut Avodah continue to talk 
of neutralizing the area and obtaining 
guarantees from the two world blocs 
to all the countries of the region. But 
both these parties know very well that 
there are grave doubts about the true 
value of this neutralization, which 
would imply an arms embargo and 
freeze the Arab states’ present superior- 
ity in arms. Another indication of 
these parties’ hesitancy is the fact that 
although they opposed granting permis- 
sion for British planes to cross Israel 
en route to Jordan with troops and 
supplies, they did not leave the Coali- 
tion Government on this issue. 

There can be no doubt that Israel is 
interested in reaching an agreement 
with the Arab national movement. But 
this will only come about when the 
Arab states realize that Israel can not 
be struck off the map of the Middle 
East. In the heat of current events it 
is often forgotten that there are many 
non-Arab nations — Kurds, Iranians, 
Ethiopians, etc. — living in the Middle 
East. We demand only the right to 
exist and to play a part in the con- 
structive development of the area. 
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MONTH 
BY 
MONTH 


NEW OUTLOOK is one year old. 12 
issues lie on my desk, each with a cover 
showing the Middle East, symbolically 
drawn without national boundaries or 
territorial divisions. 12 emissaries of peace 
and goodwill from one of the oldest and 
youngest of the Asian States, circling the 
globe in business-like Manila envelopes 
to subscribers in 46 countries: Ceylon, 
Burma, Majorca, Rhodesia, New Zealand, 
Thailand... 

What has been the net effect of this 
joint effort by a group of Israelis — both 
Jews and Arabs — to find a way out of 
the impasse, based on the peaceful co- 
operation of all Middle East peoples ? Has 
the NEW OUTLOOK launched in Israel 
registered any impact ? And has it been 
able to pierce the wall of what Martin 
Buber calls ‘‘existentialist suspicion’’ that 
separates us from the Arab States ? 

We do not know. There are no Arab 
NEW OUTLOOKS, no magazines in Syria, 
Egypt, Iraq, Lebanon, Jordan, Yemen or 
Saudi Arabia calling for the peaceful com- 
ing together of the Middle East countries, 
as a substitute for the present divisive 
fissions forced by the Great Powers. The 
time has not yet come for the free circula- 
tion of the line of thought developed by 


this magazine. It is ironic that in the 
20th century, an era of rapid mass-com- 
munications which transfer countless super- 
ficial scraps of information and _half- 
digested thinking to the far ends of the 
earth with almost the speed of light, basic 
and important ideas still travel at a snail’s 
pace. It may take two years, or four, or 
twenty, for our ideas to move from Tel 
Aviv to Beirut, Baghdad and Cairo — but 
move they will. To that patient, rock-like 
belief in eventual Middle East peace and 
cooperation this publication is dedicated. 
However, even if our reading public in 
the Arab States is necessarily limited at 
present, NEW OUTLOOK does appear to be 


one of the most widely-read Israeli publica- 
tions in Asian countries. It was interest- 
ing to hear from one of our editors who 
participated in the recent Stockholm Con- 
gress, that most of the Asian delegates read 
the magazine regularly. Articles from our 
pages, particularly those by Arab writers, 
are frequently reprinted in Asian journals 
and newspapers. This is especially true in 
India. 

Incidentally, he told us that’ the 
atmosphere at the Stockholm conference 
was cordial, and there were none of the 
violently anti-Israel speeches which marred 
previous sessions. One of the highlights 
of the gathering was the speech by the 
famous Egyptian writer, Youssef el-Sebai, 
who spoke with passion and anger of his 
visit to the Buchenwald concentration camp, 
in which 30,000 Jews were massacred. He 
concluded his address by saying that ‘‘we 
of our generation must pledge ourselves to 
see that such things will never take place 
again.”’ 

* 8 
* 

It would be a striking gesture if the 
Israel Government were to appoint an 
Arab citizen of Israel to serve on the 
official delegation to the U.N. Assembly, 
due to open soon in New York. From the 
rostrum of the highest international forum 
this member of a minority group appoint- 
ed by the government of his country would 
speak to other Arabs, expressing Israel’s 
ardent desire for peace and calling for 
direct negotiations. What an effect would 
have been produced if it would have been 
an Israeli Arab citizen, instead of Abba 
Eban, who cast Israel’s vote in favor of 
the Arab resolution last month, in a rare 
act of statesmanship! The selection of an 
Arab delegate as one of the Israelis attend- 
ing a Trade. Union Congress in Tunis last 
year was a remarkable success. The time 
has come to attempt a similar nomination, 
on a higher level. 


+ 2 
a 


The Tenth Anniversary celebrations of 
the State of {srael have been an opportun- 
ity to invite many distinguished and in- 
fluential guests from other countries, who 
have visited us and seen our achievements. 
Dozens of international conferences have 
attracted thousands of teachers, doctors, 
engineers and lawyers. But among these 
many varied programs, I note with regret, 
there seems to be none primarily directed 
to strengthening our ties with the emerg- 
ing Afro-Asian world and stressing the 
fact that, despite our close ties with Eu- 
rope and America, we consider ourselves 


(Continued on page 62) 








Standard Work on Middle East 


THE MIDDLE EAST — A POLITICAL 
AND ECONOMIC SURVEY. Third Edition. 
Edited by Sir R. Bullard, Issued under the 
auspices of the Royal Institute of Interna- 
tional Affairs. Oxford University Press, 569 pp. 

Two conclusions may be drawn from the 
perusal of this new edition of Chatham 
House’s Middle East Survey: the British 
are swiftly losing their influence in this area. 
And they continue to issue the best books 
on it. 

The third edition of this handbook con- 
sistently follows the arrangement of the 
former, The introductory chapter deals with 
the region as a whole, and then each country 
is dealt with in a special chapter, Yet closer 
comparison reveals many alterations on every 
page, and most of them improvements, accord- 
ing to the results of new research and re- 
cent developments, Lhe historical surveys are 
more concise, the recording of the 19th and 
early 20th centuries’ political events, particular- 
ly, are more condensed. The space thus gained 
is alloted to the more detailed recording of 
later occurrences until the beginning of this 
year. The colored maps are improved; new 
names such as Eilat and Buraimi now appear 
on them, The second edition described Syria 
and Lebanon in one chapter; now each 
country has one of its own. Sweeping 
generalizations are avoided, in the new edi- 
tion as well as in the former, and even 
experts will scarcely find any inaccuracies 
among the abundance of facts and figures 
(e.g. the mistaken statement on page 306, 
that besides the Heletz oil in Israel, “in 
June 1957 a new strike was made in the 
northern Negev.” ) 

Whereas the first two editions of this 
survey were edited anonymously by Chatham 


House, now Sir Reader Bullard has taken 
upon himself the responsibility for the whole 
volume. Among the contributors are such 
experts as N. Bentwich, S, Fawzi, Albert 
Hourani, George Kirk, Elizabeth Monroe, 
Bernard Lewis, Doreen Warriner and others, 
“The Middle East’’ wants to be unbiased 
and to refrain from the expression of any 
opinion on the facts and events recorded, 
Certainly, there can be no absolute objectivity 
in writing on history, and especially on the 
turbulent history of the contemporary Orient, 
Yet the authors and the editor of this volume 
have come close to their goal of unprejudiced 
representation to a remarkable degree. 


To give one example, chosen at random 
because of its actual interest: how does “The 
Middle East’ evaluate the stability of the 
(recently overthrown) regime of Nuri Said in 
Iraq ? The Second Edition of 1954 closes the 
relevant section (page 270) in a vein of 
restrained optimism: ‘‘once substantial re- 
sults appear from the new programme of de- 
velopment, and the public is made aware of 
them, a foundation will have been laid for 
political stability.” 

The corresponding section (page 247) of 
the new edition, issued at the beginning of 
this year, is formulated altogether differently. 
Whereas the second edition still speaks of 
some “foundation,” now there remains only 
the “problem” of stability, and the inference 
which the intelligent reader may draw will 
be that there is no stability at all; “The prob- 
lem of political stability has so far been ef- 
fectively solved in only one way — by the 
suppression of political activity... Repression... 
has merely increased resentment and united 
rival opposition elements... In foreign affairs 
the division between government and major- 
ity opinion has been equally marked... 

About two years ago a friend asked me: 
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“| want to read one or two volumes, in 
English, in order to get acquainted with the 
facts and problems of the Middle East, its 
recent development, their global implications 
and their historical background.” I could 
give him no better advice than to take the 
then latest, second edition of ‘The Middle 
East.” The third edition maintains the same 
high standard of accuracy and comprehension, 

ELIEZER BEERI 


Information and Misinformation 


THE ARABS IN ISRAEL, Information Di- 
vision, Foreign Ministry, Israel, August 1958, 
87 pp. 

This is the second edition of “The Arabs 
in Israel,’ a well-produced, richly-illustrated 
English pamphlet published by the Foreign 
Ministry, Like the first edition, published in 
1955, this is a work which aims at filling 
the long-felt need for an English publication 
to illustrate the wide steps of progress which 
the 200,000 members of Israel’s minorities 
have witnessed during the first decade of the 
staie’s independence, There is again a good 
up-to-date record of such vital fields as edu- 
cation, agriculture, labor and local  self- 
government, the place of the Arab woman in 
society and religious, social and health as- 
pects of the life of the Druze, Christian and 
Moslem communities in Israel, That is all 
well and fine, but reading this new pamph- 
let one cannot escape the same question al- 
teady aroused by its predecessor: is this 
the real and whole picture, or are we given 
only half the truth ? When the Foreign Min- 
istry declared in 1955 that the Land Acqui- 
sition Law of 1953, under whose provisions 
over a million dunams of land were taken 
away from the Arabs, was really a “blessing 
in disguise,” there was an outcry from the 
entire Israeli press which said that the 
authors of the pamphlet had gone too far. 

During these last three years however, those 
in charge of the Ministry's information ser- 
vices have not yet learned that the best pro- 
paganda is the truth and the whole truth, 
(particularly on a subject like the Israeli 
Arabs which has in recent years been made 


familiar to the world by hundreds of ex- 
cellent articles). This is obvious to everyone 
who merely leafs through this new propa- 
ganda pamphlet. 


Right from the beginning (page 9) the 
pamphlet goes off the rails by informing its 
readers that the reason for the Deir Yassin 
tragedy was the fact that the villagers had 
opened fire on the Jews(??) and that it 
occured a day after the “Arab Liberation 
Army under Kaukji had shelled the Jewish 
quarter of the Old City.” (Kaukji of course 
never reached Jerusalem, where the Legion 
was in control.) About the Druze, whose re- 
cord of active cooperation with the Jews 
long before, and on the eve of the establish- 
ment of the State is well known, the authors 
of the pamphlet state that “the Druze com- 
munity did not budge,” while about mili- 
tary service we read on page 25 that it is 
not compulsory for Israel's minorities. The 
truth, of course, is that the Druze did budge, 
and considerably so; that many of their best 
youths were killed in the course of active ° 
fighting side by side with the Jews for the 
liberation of Haifa and other places long 
before May 15th, while military service is 
now compulsory both for Druze and for 
Circassians. On page 55 we read that the 
Government of Israel “has since 1952 suc- 
ceeded in absorbing the 19,000 displaced 
Arabs into the economic life of the country.” 
A page further, on the other hand, we are 
told that in 1958 the Government decided to 
allocate ten and one half million pounds to 
solve the problem of these displaced persons. 
There is no answer to the question why these 
millions have to be allocated if the absorp- 
tion has long been completed. 


It is true that here and there we find 
phrases like “this has not been satisfactorily 
achieved,” but these remarks are so few 
that they are drowned in an ocean of honey- 
sweet propaganda depicting the Israeli Arabs 
as living in a paradise undisturbed even by 
the slightest problems. 

The climax of misinformation is reached in 
the chapter dealing with the military admi- 
nistration, Reading these pages the intelligent 
reader must ask himself: if everything is so 
fine under the military administration, why 
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then do all Arabs want to leave this regime 
and why has the Government appointed a 
Ministerial Committee to probe into the mat- 
ter ? Here we find such sentences like ‘‘the 
actions of the Military Governor are super- 
vised by representatives on behalf of the pub- 
lic’ (page 23) and “the Military Governor 
permits political conventions’ (page 24). 
This was published just a fortnight after an 
official announcement to the effect that the 
military Governor not only had banned a 
political meeting but even restricted its 
chief organizers to their native villages and 
towns by force in order to prevent them 
from attending. 

It goes without saying that the very tough 
problems of the future of Israel’s Arab in- 
telligentsia; the absence of any non-commu- 
nist Arab mass movement; the discrimination 
against Arab workers who are not given full 
membership rights in the Histadrut; the 
Wakf Moslem endowment question, in which 
the Moslems still have no advisory say; and 
dozens of other bitter problems are not 
mentioned even by a single word. 


(Continued from page 49) 


a part of Asia. 

True, we have had some distinguished 
guests, such as Mrs. Hutheesing, sister of Ja- 
waharlal Nehru, several Cabinet Ministers and 
government officials from Ghana, Nigeria 
and other countries, and a delegation of 
journalists from Iran. But there was no 
program designed to capture the imagina- 
tion of Asia and Africa. A symposium 
might have been arranged on the theme 
of “Israel and the Afro-Asian World,” or 
on problems of development in newly-in- 
dependent countries. And wouldn't it have 
been possible to dedicate one of the many 
research institutions and cultural centers 
opened this year to fostering our relation- 
ships with the African and Asian count- 
ries — say, a Chair of Afro-Asian Studies 
at the Hebrew University ? Its opening 
would have been attended by guests from 
these countries, who would on their return 
have brought the word of living Israel to 
their people. 

The Tenth Anniversary year runs till 
April 1959. There is still time to rectify 
this serious omission in what has other- 
wise been a full year which has raised 
Israel’s international standing. 

ISHMAEL 


And, finally, isn’t the time yet ripe for 
a decisive turn in our attitude towards the 
question: what is good propaganda? If the 
information people of the Foreign Ministry 
earnestly believe that this new pamphlet will 
increase Israel's prestige abroad they are to 
be pitied. The Israeli taxpayer can only la 
ment the thousands of pounds spent for this 
new publication (published on excellent 
and expensive paper) which no serious fo 
reign observer will believe because its illu- 
sions and misinformation are too transparent 
and will only result in a sceptical shrug of 
the shoulder and the remark: here goes an- 
other piece of Israeli propaganda which gives 
only what it likes and systematically hides 
what it believes it will be able to keep 
away from the world public. It proves again 
that the Foreign Ministry underestimates the 
knowledge of every foreign reader who in 
1958 js interested enough in the problems 
of Israel's minorities to pick up a_ special 
pamphlet about them. 


GIDEON WEIGERT 
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MIDDLE EAST 
IN WORLD PRESS 


Western Responsibility for Crisis 


“The Middle Eastern Crisis and Western 
Diplomacy” was the name of an article writ- 
ten by a leading Soviet commentator, L. Leo- 
nov, which was published in New Times, 
the Soviet weekly for foreign affairs. The 
article is symptomatic of the way in which 
the Soviets sum up Western policy in the 
Middle East and the situation there after the 
fecent crisis. 


The world has long ago stopped expect- 
ing extraordinary insight and farsighted- 
ness from the State Department and the 
Foreign Office. But such an inability to 
foresee tomorrow’s consequences of today’s 
measures, as was demonstrated by these 
institutions, is really a rare phenomenon. 


The author further attempts to prove that 
the Western justification for the landing of 
troops in Lebanon and Jordan is unfounded 
and illegal since “according to the constitu- 
tion President Chamoun had no right to call 
in foreign troops without the approval of 
parliament,’ while “King Hussein had ille- 
gally dismissed the former government which 
stood for an independent policy and he filled 
the prisons with patriots.” Both of these per- 
sonalities are afraid of their own peoples. 


The real aim of the Anglo-Americans was 
Baghdad. However, under pressure of world 
opinion, they had to give their plan up ; 
then they tried to justify their military 
moves by “‘stammering something about a 
Soviet menace to the Middle East... about 
defending small nations... indirect aggres- 
sion of the U.A.R. etc... “Direct aggressors 
Playing the part of demasking indirect 
aggressors — this alone was a sight for 
the Gods. The events in the Middle East 
have shed a scrry light on the well-known 
Policy of ‘“‘brinkmanship.”’ The Dulles re- 
cipe can only heighten and sharpen the 
international situation, bring humanity to 


the verge of disaster or to the disaster {t- 
self, if the criminal playing with fire is 
not stopped... 

..The White House torpedoed the Sum- 
mit Conference on the Middle East which 
the Soviet Union proposed. But it could no 
longer object to the Soviet proposal to call 
an emergency session of the U.N. The de- 
sire of the peoples for peace compelled 
the aggressors to retreat, and to un- 
fortified positions at that... 

The defeat of American and British 
policy in the Middle East is too obvious 
for there to be any possibility of denying 
it. However, one should not underestimate 
the abilities of those responsible for these 
policies to ignore common sense and to 
act against all obvious facts. They are 
even now trying to present their quite in- 
glorious defeat as almost a major triumph. 
Many place the responsibility for these 
mistakes and miscalculations on the leading 
Western diplomats and first of all on Mr. 
Dulles, not without serious foundations. 
However, though personal mistakes are 
obvious, the roots are considerably deeper: 
they lie in ignoring the important histori- 
cal changes in the world today, which is so 
characteristic of the ruling circles of the 
Western Powers. 


The author approvingly quotes an Amer- 
ican Professor Halle to the effect that ‘‘ma- 
rine detachments cannot stop the march of 
history.” 


Will the planners of Washington’s foreign 
policy grasp this simple and obvious truth? 
The quicker they do so, the better. 


The Plan for Economic 
Development 


It is interesting that in his long article 
Mr. Leonov did not mention the plans for 
economic development of the Middle East 
which were proposed at the United Nations 
emergency session, especially by President Ei- 
senhower. The many other articles in the So- 
viet press have also either entirely ignored or 
sidestepped these projects for an economic 
development agency as not pertaining to the 
main problem, which was “the Anglo-Ameri- 
can aggression.” In this the Soviets were 
following the line taken by the Arab press. 

The Western press, in contrast, has com- 
mented widely on the economic development 
plans for the area. In a leading article, “The 
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World and the Arabs,” the London Econo- 
mist expresses its opinion that “though Mr. 
Eisenhower made it clear that the U.S. is 
willing to furnish a lot of money... it is 
unlikely that the U. N. can make the Arabs 
swallow a plan of foreign inspiration...” 


The Arabs have their own ways of 
dealing with each other which they under- 
stand and which Westerners, too often, do 
not. There have been few indications, ex- 
cept from President Nasser in his more 
expansionist moods, that the Arabs see 
unity and the sharing of oil revenues as 
quite the same thing. The pro-Nasser 
government in Iraq has made no move yet 
to offer any share of its oil revenues to 
Egypt, Syria or Lebanon. None of the 
States of the Middle East, except Kuwait, 
{fs rich enough to consider sharing its 
wealth on any large scale. Each one that 
is blessed with oil needs every penny that 
the oil can bring it. The new government 
in Iraq will find, no matter what mis- 
management it may seek to prove in staged 
trials of former ministers and officials, 
that it cannot bring prosperity to all Iraqis 
overnight. Even if the Saudi government, 
recognizing the storm warnings from the 
banks of the Tigris, were to stop building 
palaces and supporting battalions of prince- 
lings in ludicrous extravagance, it would 
take more than Aramco can ever pay to 
make Saudi Arabia a prosperous country. 
Even the Kuwaitis feel inclined to keep 
their oil revenues under their own control. 
The fall of the Nuri es-Said regime pointed- 
ly demonstrates that development schemes, 
no matter how well run or _ honestly 
financed, offer no quick cure-all for the 
ailments of the Middle East. 


Having disposed of the plans for revenue- 
sharing, the Economist continues with a ra- 
ther surprising statement : 


Perhaps it is unfortunate that Mr. Ei- 
senhower put such emphasis on water re- 
sources. Arabs will suspect him of trying 


to revive the Johnston plan for use of 
Jordan River water by Syria, Jordan and 
Israel. Elsewhere in his address the Pre. 
sident was more nimble in skirting the 
dangerous subject of Arab relations with 
Israel. No Arab government will accept the 
Johnston plan or take any other step 
towards peace with Israel until the Arabs 
achieve the unity of spirit, the family 
understanding, that they seek more earnest- 
ly than any kind of political unification. 

If the United Nations, or an Arab de- 
velopment board, is to be charged with 
the task of making the desert bloom, where 
is the money coming from ? Is the United 
States willing to pay for this in the same 
proportion that it has so far paid for the 
feeding of the Arab refugees ? Out of a 
total of $231 million spent from 1950 to 
1957 by the United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency, the United States found 
$172 million, the United Kingdom $47 mil- 
lion and France $10 million ; only driblets 
have come from the Arab countries and the 
rest of the world. The Soviet Union freely 
criticizes the wicked imperialist West for 
its action in the area, but not a rouble 
has gone towards the upkeep of the Arab 
refugees... 

Evidently the United States government 
has come to understand that Arab national- 
ism is not the same thing as communism, 
even if it has received help from Russia. 
It shows a genuine concern for the pros- 
perity and health of the Arab people; through 
the President, it has paid the proper 
amount of respect to Arab contributions to 
knowledge ; its offers are so generous as 
to be staggering. It would be greatly to 
their own advantage if the Arab agreed to 
accept all the Eisenhower proposals. Rich- 
er countries elsewhere in the world would 
not hesitate to reap the benefits he offers 
to the Middle East. Can it be hoped that 
the Arabs will hesitate to refuse ? 


Can it be hoped indeed ? And can it be 
hoped as well that the Arabs will hesitate 
to refuse to cooperate with Israel in the eco- 
nomic development of the Middle East ? 
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MIDDLE EAST SCENE 


The Status of Women in Iraq 


“The Beginning of the Road” is the title 
of a book recently published in Iraq and 
written by Mrs, Sabiha el-Sheikh Daoud, the 
first woman lawyer in that country to obtain 
the right to appear in court, Much of the 
book is autobiographical and describes the 
status of women in Iraq. 

Women possess rights only in Baghdad, 
the capital city, and among the educated 
classes in the other large cities, where much 
progress has been made in recent years. 
But in the villages nothing has changed, De- 
spite the headway women have made in edu- 
cation and public life in the urban centers, 
the peasants still pay a higher price for 
beasts of burden than for women. 

Mrs, Sabiha states that the cause of wo- 
men’s rights has not been advanced by public 
meetings and demonstrations, but through the 
activities of over 40 committees and organi- 
zations, which cooperated with men of prog- 
ressive views in order to obtain concessions 
to women without disturbing the social order. 

As a girl Mrs. Daoud was one of the 
first eight girls to attend Iraq's first school 
for girls, opéned in 1920. Enraged Moslem 
demonstrators stoned the building, shouting 
that the cemetery would be a more suitable 
place for these girls than the school. 

Ten years later the first girls’ secondary 
school was opened. But when Mrs, Daoud 
decided to study law at the University, she 
fan into many difficulties. She writes that “in 
order to obtain permission to study I took 
my father to see the Iraqi Minister of Edu- 
cation and obtain his consent. For half an 
hour my father tried to convince him that 
women too were entitled to a university edu- 
cation, but in vain — the Minister would 
not agree. 

“That evening a very influential politician 
visited my father and tried to persuade him 
to change his decision, saying: ‘If your 
daughter goes to university, you will be pro- 


voking public opinion. Apart from which, 
she will lose her reputation.’ But my father 
was not deterred. ‘My daughter will study! 
he answered firmly. 

“And so I began my first semester at the 
University of Baghdad. My mother was 
afraid there might be public demonstrations, 
and she took me up to the college entrance 
in a car. I wore a black coat which covered 
me almost completely, and a black veil hid 
my face. A crowd of hostile students awaited 
me threateningly. My mother pushed me 
forward with a word of advice: “Walk 
straight ahead, my daughter, and don’t allow 
them to provoke you.” 

Today there are about 500 woman students 
at the University of Baghdad, in various fa- 
culties — law, economy, engineering, medi- 
cine, pharmacy and humanities. 

But the village still continues to lag be- 
hind, Mrs. Sabiha remarks that a fellah in an 
Iraqi village thinks very carefully before de 
ciding between buying a wife and buying a 
cow, as the cow is likely to be the more 
profitable investment. 


Oil Talks in Baghdad 


Talks are currently taking place in Baghdad 
between the new Republican Government of 
Iraq and the oil companies operating in that 
country, in connection with the proposed 
changes in prospecting licenses. 

The Government's changes are intended to 
allow oil prospecting to take place on addi- 
tional areas in order to increase the total yield. 
However, the Government insists on a larger 
share of the oil revenues, which are now di- 
vided equally between the Government and 
the companies. 

The present licenses cover areas in which 
no test drillings have been made, The Iraqi 
Government is considering handing these li- 
censes to other companies on better terms, 
i.e. more than 50% of the total revenue. 

The Iraqi Petroleum Company’s license is 
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valid for 75 years. As it was granted in 1925, 
it expires in the year 2000. Changes were in- 
troduced in the agreement in 1931 and 1952, 
the last as the result of two important de- 
velopments in the oil world: the 1951 Saudi 
Arabian agreement with Aramco, which split 
oil profits equally between the two sides, and 
the nationalization of Iranian oil. 

The Iraqi Government is taking advantage 
of the new agreements between Italy and Iran 
and between Japan and Kuwait and Saudi 
Arabia, which will give the governments con- 
cerned more than 50% of the oil revenues, 
in order to introduce similar changes in her 
agreements with the oil companies. 


Helwan Steel Plant in Egypt 


The new steel plant in Helwan, near Cairo, 
was recently opened officially at an impres- 
sive ceremony. Its construction took more than 
3 years. 

The plant was established by the Egyptian 
Steel Company, with LE 7,000,000 capital 
of which LE 2,000,000 was invested by the 
Egyptian Government and LE 1,500,000 by 
various Egyptian companies, A German firm 
supplied the heavy machinery and’ other 
equipment, as well as experts and technicians 
who trained the Egyptian workers. 

The plant will be able to produce 110,000 
tons of iron and steel annually, This capacity 
will eventually be increased to 235,000 tons 
a year. The plant will use iron ore mined at 
Aswan, where there is a deposit estimated at 
168 million tons, A railway line costing LE 
2,000,000 is now being built between Aswan 
and Helwan, in order to transport the ore. 
Some iron will also be imported through the 
port of Alexandria. 


U.S. Aid for Lebanon 


According to the Beirut press, the Leba- 
nese Government has asked the U. S. for 
large-scale financial aid in order to cover the 
deficit caused as a result of the rebellion, The 
sum requested is about 80,000,000 Lebanese 
Pounds (about $35,000,000), and it would 
be given as a special grant outside the ordi- 
nary economic and technical aid. 

After the Marines’ landing in Beirut, Wash- 


ington informed Lebanon that it would be 
ready to grant immediate aid in order to re 
pair the ravages of the 3-month-long civil 
war. It is not certain yet whether this aid 
will be granted to the present Lebanese Gov- 
ernment or the incoming government under 
the presidency of Fuad Shehab. 


New Laws in Iraq 


The Minister of Agriculture in the Iraqi 
Government recently announced a law govern. 
ing the allocation of crops between landown- 
ers and fellahin, Under this new law crop 
yields must be divided on an equal basis, 
except where it was previously agreed that 
the fellah would receive more than 50% of 
the crop. All disputes would be arbitrated by 
officials of the Ministry of Agriculture. The 
landowner would continue to be responsible 
for operating and planning the farms. Iraq's 
agricultural population is 3,300,000 people 
(two-thirds of the total population). Most of 
the agricultural land is controlled by 270 
landowners, who own tracts of lands averag- 
ing 6,000 acres each. There are also 1,000 
landowners who possess smaller areas, of 
about 1,500 acres. These wealthy individuals 
rent their land out to the fellahin share 
croppers in return for 60—70% of the total 
annual crop. 

Another important law recently gazetted in 
Baghdad abolished the special tribal courts. 
In practice this implies reducing the in- 
fluence of the tribal chiefs, who constituted 
some of the main props of the former 
monarchial regime. 

Other regulations include a considerable re- 
duction in imports, which will be strictly con- 
trolled, Retailers will be allowed a profit of 
only 12—20% in future, and wholesalers 5%. 
Working hours will be cut from 9 to 8 
hours daily. 

All the property belonging to the former 
royal house of Iraq has been confiscated by 
the Ministry of Finance. 


Economic Ties between U.A.R. 
and Iraq 
The new Iraqi Government has decided to 
strengthen its economic ties with the United 
Arab Republic. 
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The spokesman of the Iraqi Ministry of 
Development has stated that his Ministry has 
asked the U.A.R, to send it experts who 
would assist in planning new development 
projects. The Iraqi Minister of Economics has 
decided to set up a committee in order to 
examine economic ties between the two coun- 
tries, and prepare the ground for an economic 
agreement, Tariff rates between the two Arab 
republics are to be cut in the near future. 


Moslem Pilgrims 


Official figures recently released in Saudi 
Arabia state that 609,197 pilgrims made the 
journey to Mecca this year, Two-thirds of 
these were inhabitants of Saudi Arabia pro- 
per, Other Arab countries were represented 
as follows: Egypt — 37,444; Jordan — 
3,945; Lebanon — 341; Syria — 7,447; Ga- 
za Strip — 7,299. 

Pilgrims also came from the following 
countries: Iran, Afghanistan, Turkey, Tunis, 
Algeria, Morocco, Libya, Yemen, Pakistan, In- 
dia, Indonesia, Malaya, Siam, the Philippines, 
Sudan, Senegal, Burma, Ceylon, Indo-China, 
Aden, Ethiopia, Cambodia, Sierra Leone, Cyp- 
rus, Nationalist China, Communist China, 
Portugal, South Africa, Bahrein, Kuwait, 
Oman, Qatar, the U.S.A. (6), Japan (2), 
Germany (2), Canada (2), Yugoslavia (87), 
Italy (2), Bulgaria (2) and the Soviet Union 
(20). 51,179 pilgrims reached Mecca by 
road, 32,932 by air, and the rest by sea. 


Rapid Industrialization in Morocco 


Last year saw rapid progress in industriali- 
zation in Morocco, and industrial production 
already supplies a third of the national in- 
come, Local industries employ 250,000 work- 
ers and pay 100,000 million francs annually 
in wages. 

Industrial development in Morocco is com- 
paratively recent, dating from the 1920's. 
Most of the industries center round agricul- 


tural products or metals. But smelting is not 
highly developed, and most of the locally- 
mined ores are sent abroad for processing. 

The textile industry is highly developed, 
supplying 25% of local needs, The 115 plants 
include 8 manufacturing woollen goods and 
25 specializing in cotton and artificial silk. 
9,000 people are employed in this industry, 
which is the second largest in Morocco, Shoes 
are replacing the native slipper in popularity 
and the footwear industry, too, is increasing 
in importance, more than a million pairs of 
shoes and 900,000 pairs of sandals being 
produced annually. 


Work Begun on Yarmuk River 
Project 


In the el-Adassiyeh region of Jordan work 
was recently begun on the digging of a 64- 
kilometer (40-mile) irrigation canal from 
the Yarmuk river, near the Syrian border, to 
the Jordan Valley. 

The project will be executed in three 
stages. The excavation work and installation 
of equipment in the canal will cost 15,000,000 
dollars. The majority of this sum has been 
provided by the U. S. Government, and the 
project will be completed in 1961. 

This canal will make possible the irriga- 
tion of more than 7,500 acres of land in the 
Jordan Valley within the next two years. The 
land to be irrigated is so fertile that it is 
expected to yield two or even three crops of 
grain, vegetables and fruit annually, 1,000 
workers ate employed in the project at the 
present, but this number will grow to 3,000 
at a later stage. 

When the canal is completed, water will be 
led from the Yarmuk river to the el-Adassi- 
yeh region in the north, at a rate of 3,000 
cubic meters per second, When the entire 
project is completed it will be possible to 
transfer 155 million cubic meters annually, 
all for irrigation purposes, 

ELIEZER BEN-MOSHE 











International Bible Contest 


On August 19 the population of Israel 
forgot the Middle East crisis and focussed 
all its attention on the International Bible 
Contest, held in Jerusalem’s Hebrew Univer- 
sity Amphitheater in the presence of Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Ben-Zvi, Cabinet Ministers, 
members of the diplomatic corps and other 
leading personalities. No other event during 
the Tenth Anniversary so gripped public at- 
tention, Cafes and cinemas were empty as 
more than 60% of the country’s population 
remained glued to their radio sets until 1:30 
in the morning, when the final results were 
announced. 

15 contestants from 14 countries, each the 
national Bible champion of his respective coun- 
try, gathered for the finals, which were 
sponsored by Kol Yisrael, the Israel Broad- 
casting Services, and the Tenth Anniversary 
Committee. The 5-man jury included Sup. 
reme Court Justice Cheshin, chairman, Reve- 
rend R.L. Lindsey, of the Baptist Congrega- 
tion in Jerusalem, and Father North, of the 
Jesuit Order, All questions were translated 
into eight languages, apart from Hebrew — 
French, English, Dutch, Spanish, Portuguese, 
Finnish, Italian, and Swedish. 

After a tense contest, Amos Hacham, the 
‘Israeli champion, was proclaimed the winner 
with 42 points out of a possible 48 and 
awarded the first prize — a 2,000-year-old 
gtay-green glass vase excavated in Beit She’a- 
rim, the Jewish catacomb city in the Valley 
of Yizre’el. Second prize went to Miss Simone 
Dumont, of France, with 29 points. She re- 











ceived an ancient half-shekel. Mrs. Irene San. 
tos, of Brazil, who came third with 23 
points, was presented with a gold medallion 
souvenir of Israel's Tenth Anniversary. 

The other finalists were: Mr, Viliam Ait- 
tala, Finland; Dr. Prosper Azoulai, France; 
Miss Laura Cerutti, Italy; Mrs. Myrtle Davis, 
U.S.A.; Mr. D.F. du Plessis, South Africa; 
Dr, A. N. Figari, Uruguay; Mr, Paul Guilla- 
mier, Malta; Dr. Raoul Maya, Colombia; 
Miss Clarina Nieuwland, Holland; Mr. An- 
gelo Pera, Argentina; Mrs. Sarah Rabinowitz, 
Mexico; and Mr. Carel Treard, Sweden. 

All the contestants received ancient pieces 
of pottery from the Biblical period, which 
had been unearthed at Israel’s historical sites, 

Questions ranged from the names of Bib- 
lical figures who posed questions and riddles 
(the Queen of Sheba and Samson) to the 
quotation proving that the number of night 
watches was uneven (“the middle watch”: 
Judges 7:19). Hacham’s victory was a pop- 
ular one, as he had to overcome various 
physical handicaps and showed a phenome- 
nal mastery of the spirit as well as the letter 
of the Book of Books, 

It is hoped that this contest will become 
a regular event, and that it will spark a 
wave of renewed interest in the Bible as Is- 
rael’s greatest spiritual heritage. 


Trade Agreement with Ghana 


The trade negotiations which have been 
proceeding for some time between the Go- 
vernments of Ghana and Israel have culmi- 
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nated in the signing of a formal trade agree- 
ment in Accra. 

Ghana will pay for part of her purchases 
with funds accruing from goods sold to Is- 
rael under the agreement, each party extend. 
ing the other credit of up to £ 200,000. The 
remainder will come from a special credit 
fund provided by Israel of up to £7.5 
million for between five and six and a half 
years, 

The agreement will remain in force for 
four years and will be renewed automatically 
for a further year, unless one of the parties 
notifies the other of its desire to terminate it. 

Ghana will purchase chemicals, light in- 
dustry products, cement and building materi- 
als, vehicles, machinery and other equipment, 
and food products, while Israel will buy such 
items as cocoa, oil seeds, copra, hides and 
wood. 


Record Exports to U.K. 


A new record for exports to the United 
Kingdom was reached in the first half of 
1958 with a total of over £10 million, The 
United Kingdom continues to hold first place 
in Israel's export markets. The main items 
sold to Britain are citrus fruit, groundnuts, 
cotton, chemicals, plywood and machinery. 
The most interesting development is the large 
increase in sales of machinery, from £20,000 
to £528,000. 


State Corporations on the Upgrade 


State-owned corporations continued to show 
a rise in output, labor productivity and over- 
all profitability in 1957/58. 

For the first time in six years the Pales- 
tine Electric Corporation will pay a 4% 
dividend on ordinary shares, in addition 
to the normal dividend of 4.5% on preferred 
shares. Fertilizers and Chemicals will pay a 
6% dividend on ordinary shares and 5.5% on 
preferred shares. Negev Ceramic and Tovala 
Transport will each pay a 7% dividend. 

In giving this information, Mr. Menahem 
Bader, Director General of the Ministry of 
Development, added that the overall invest- 
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ment in the 11 enterprises increased in 
1957-58 by IL73 million, reaching a total of 
1L402 million. The bulk of the increase went 
to the Palestine Electric Corporation for the 
completion of the southern power station 
and for the acquisition of new equipment; 
IL7 million was invested in the Timna cop- 
per mines and about ILS million in Fertili- 
zers and Chemicals, As a result of this addi- 
tional investment, current assets of the 11 
firms accounted for about 13% of total assets, 
compared with 11% in 1956/57. 


Kibbutz on Exhibition 


The newspaper notices advertising the Kib- 
butz Exhibition and Festival pointed out that 
“Kibbutz” (collective village) was one of the 
three Hebrew words best known throughout 
the world, The present Kibbutz Exhibition, 
the last of the large events of the Tenth 
Anniversary year, was organized not only to 
explain that word more clearly to the tourists 
and other visitors from abroad, but also to 
make it familiar to the thousands of Israelis, 
especially the new immigrants, who have not 
had a chance to see the collective settlements 
at first hand. 

It has been the aim of the organizers of 
the exhibition, which is the joint effort of the 
five chief groups of kibbutzim, to show the 
Israeli collective settlement not as some uto- 
pian and esoteric sect, far from the realities 
of life, but as the large and manifold com- 
munity it is, with 83,000 members living in 
226 communities. The theme of the exhibi- 
tion — the “kibbutz man,” is expressed by 
pictures and caricatures depicting kibbutz life 
in all its aspects. The various pavilions were 
divided for this purpose according to subjects 
like “At Work,” “In Sorrow,” ‘Times of 
Rejoicing,’ “In the Struggle” (the period 
of war and defense), “The Family,” ‘At 
Rest,” “At Home,” “In Creation,” etc. 

Evenings at the Exhibition are devoted to 
the Kibbutz Festival, a continuous program 
of events devoted to the cultural life of the 
kibbutz: the United Orchestra, Kibbutz Cho. 
ral Groups, Dramatic Groups, the reproduc. 
tion of festivals in the kibbutz, children’s 
programs, etc. 
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Delegation from the French Sudan 


An official delegation of five representa- 
tives of the French Sudan has just completed 
a visit to Israel as guests of the government. 
Amongst the visitors was Modibo Kiota Ata, 
a member of the National Assembly of the 
French Sudan, who is also mayor of the 
chief city of the country. In his press confer- 
ence he said, “great sufferings of the past 


unite the psoples of Black Africa and Isra- 
“ae 


The other four guests were also impor- 
tant personages in the Sudanese government: 
the Minister of Finance and Planning, the 
Minister of Agriculture, the Director of agri- 
cultural cooperation, and the French colonial 
administrator. Together these form a disting- 
uished body and the fact that there were 
Moslems among them adds to their import- 
ance as far as Israel is concerned. 

Minister Mobido Kiota also said ‘with 
our own eyes we have seen how you have 
transformed legend into reality by your great 
strength of will. We believe that if the 
friendship between us becomes firmly es- 
tablished, it will undoubtedly have influence 
on our neighbors. The fact that twenty mil- 
lion people of Black Africa are well disposed 
towards you will turn the hearts of those 
who afe at present your enemies, This visit is 
only a beginning; after this many more will 
come to strengthen the ties of brotherhood 
and friendship...” 


This delegation is part of Israel's efforts 
to establish friendly relations with the peoples 
of the west coast of Africa, The success of 
the efforts in Ghana have led to beginnings 
in Liberia and Nigeria and have encouraged 
steps toward the French colonies in West Af- 
rica. 


Since the French Sudan has recently be- 
gun a full-scale development and irrigation 
scheme, much help and advice is being 
sought. Most of the financial and technical 
aid comes from France and Germany, but the 
leaders of the French Sudan feel that they 
can also learn from the particular experience 
of Israel. The delegation also examined the 
possibilities of trade and economic relations 
with Israel. 
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ISRAEL PRESS COMMENT 


THE VOTE IN THE U.N. 


The deliberations in the emergency session 
of the United Nations Assembly and espe- 
cially Israel’s vote for the Arab resolution 
naturally aroused a great deal of discussion 
in the Israel press. 


Davar 
(Labor) 

“Both the international developments and 
the explanatory efforts that accompany them 
are a continous chain of connected links. The 
excitement and the proclamation of a turning- 
point, for good or ill, on the occasion of 
every event on the international scene are not 
helpful to Israel's foreign policy.’ Referring 
to Nasser’s new political manoeuver, the pa- 
per says that Israel will have to show equal 
flexibility, “Israel’s vote in the U.N. for the 
Arab resolution must be tested by one cri- 
terion: will it hinder or facilitate the contin- 
uation of the struggle for the safeguarding 
of the independence and territorial integrity 
of all members of the U.N., including Israel? 
The U.N. Assembly has unanimously signed 
an undertaking... the adding of Israel's sig- 
nature will give her greater backing in de- 
manding that it should be met, or — if it 
becomes necessary — in denouncing the vio- 
lation of the undertaking.” 


Al Hamishmar 
(Mapam) 

There is no sign that the Arab countries 
intend to implement in regard to Israel the 
most important article of the Assembly reso- 
lution, that which calls for mutual respect 
for the sovereignty and territorial integrity 
of all the states who belong to the U.N. and 


the avoidance of aggression. The latter, in 
particular, is incompatible with the mainte- 
mance of the state of belligerency, economic 
boycott, blockade in the Suez Canal, and the 
threats of vengeance. In view of the general 
support for the Assembly resolution, Israel's 
position was not easy. For Israel to stand alone, 
by voting against or even abstaining, might 
have added weight to a definitely anti-Israel 
interpretation of the Assembly resolution, 
while our interest was not to exclude our- 
selves from the company of the nations who 
are anxious for the relaxation of the tension 
in the area and who call for avoidance of 
aggression. 

..If the Arab League had some positive 
goals.. and were it not for the hatred it 
bears for Israel, Israel’s participation in the 
vote might have genuine significance. Israel 
is not in the least interested in interfering 
in the internal affairs of the Arab countries 
nor does she want to benefit from their quar- 
rels. The difficulty lies in the refusal of the 
Arab countries to treat Israel in the same 
way and the fact that they are continuing to 
cherish the illusion that it is possible to 
overlook Israel or even to wipe her off the 
map of the region. It was therefore rather 
inconvenient for them to have Israel partici- 
pate in the general vote as she did. Any ab- 
stention or opposition on Israel's part would 
certainly have served their propaganda pur- 
poses much better. 


Lamerhav 
(Ahdut Ha‘avoda-Poale Zion) 

“The Israel vote for the Arab resolution 
has not yet been satisfactorily explained.” The 
paper describes the resolution as “transpa- 
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rent deception, for it is based on the accept- 
ance of Nasser’s moves in the Middle East 
and his domination, sooner or later, over all 
the Arab States. But the question is: why 
did Israel's delegation in the U.N. have to 
give its support to this deception ? We, who 
are well aware of the true position in the 
Middle East, can only hope that the results 
of this unanimous vote will not disappoint 
us too soon, and will not bring about a 
worsening of the situation in the area, 


Haboker 
(General Zionist) 

“Who could have expected such an idyll?” 
After surveying the course of events, the 
paper says that “in view of the difference 
between the Norwegian and the Arab resolu- 
tions, Israel might have abstained from voting 
on the latter. Our vote for the resolution 
was indeed received with applause in the 
Assembly, But in international policy there is 
no certainty that those who show that they 
are good children will receive their rewards. 


Ha’aretz 
(Non-Party) 

We should not lay too much emphasis on 
the unity shown by the Arab states or the 
unanimous vote of the Assembly, Both of 
them are the outcome of another pheno- 
menon which is indeed of central importance: 
the agreement between the U.S. (and Bri- 
tain) on the one hand and the Soviet Union 
on the other, The paper points out that both 
President Eisenhower and Mr. Gromyko 
avoided unduly sharp language at the very 
beginning of the Assembly session, and in 
fact the Soviet Union cooperated with the 
West at the Assembly. The Western Powers 
came to the conclusion that it was worth 
while to live with the Arab nationalist move- 
ment on condition that Nasser avoided meth- 


ods that were too brutal. It seems that 
the Anglo-Saxon powers and the Soviet 
Union came to an understanding that the 
Arab Middle East should be allowed to cry- 
stallize as an independent factor, with which 
the West will be satisfied if it does not in 
all respects join the Soviet Union, while the 
latter will be satisfied in the meantime with 
the evacuation of the expeditionary forces 
from Lebanon and Jordan in the knowledge 
that no arrangement which the Secretary Ge- 
neral will make in Lebanon and Jordan will 
injure any vital Soviet interest, 


Hatzofeh 
(National Religious Party) 

The Arab League, whose leaders are the 
Principal aggressors, has been appointed the 
“policeman of peace” in the area. Both East 
and West have voted for the granting of in- 
ternational authority to the Arab League, 
which is an instrument in Nasset’s hands, Is. 
rael is passed over and Mr. Hammerskjold 
ignores the fact that the domination of Le 
banon and Jordan by Nasser, “by peaceful 
means,” is a direct threat to Israel, We de- 
finitely are a direct party in any settlement 
arrived at in the area, The Western vote 
for the decision is a link in the chain of 
appeasement towards Nasser, which is also 
exemplified by the supply of arms to Iraq... 
The granting of authority to the Arab 
League... may enable Nasser to execute his 
plans without noisy revolutions. All at once 
or by stages he may make himself the master 
of all the Arab countries. Israel cannot re- 
frain from observing these developments with 
grave anxiety... While recognizing the diffi- 
cult objective circumstances, it cannot be. said 
that we exhausted all the possibilities in or- 
der to prevent the adoption of the Arab 
resolution. 
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Middle East Tension Questionnaire 


I have a deep interest in the Middle East, 
where I spent an aggregate of ten years and 
on which I have broadcast and written. I was 
formerly a Councillor of the Australian In- 
stitute of International Affairs, and am Vice- 
President of the New South Wales Men 
Teachers’ Association. 

Your Questionnaire on Middle East Ten- 
sion has intrigued me, and I give my views 
below; to use if you so wish. 

1. The main cause of tension in the Middle 
East is the inherent importance of the area 
in the Cold War, and in world affairs gen- 
erally. It borders on the most important part 
of the U.S.S.R, unprotected by satellites where 
the vital oil supplies of Western Europe are 
vulnerable to a quick U.S.S.R. advance; where 
three continents meet. Specifically, the Arabs 
ate arising as an important people and we 
of the West, who have dominated them for 
most of this century, don’t like that one little 
bit. Out of that domination of the Middle 
East came the creation of Israel. (I am not 
arguing against the creation of Israel, but 
there can be little doubt that without that 
Western domination there would be no Israel 
at this moment.) In all this the Arab-Israeli 
tension, born out of mutual fear, is localized 
but dangerously important. 

2. The United States and the Soviet Union 
can agree not to interfere in the domestic af- 
fairs of the States of the Middle East; to 
mutually agree to end the arms race in the 
area; to realize that each has a vital interest 
in the Middle East. (This in itself would 
lead to a lessening of the Cold War.) In- 
stead of competing in technical and other 
aid there should be an attempt at comple- 
mentary assistance, if possible under U, N, 
auspices, Despite all the emotional publicity 





neither of these countries stands to gain by 
maintaining the present tension; to some 
extent that very tension is making each of 
them a hostage to whichever country they 
may, for the moment, be supporting, because 
that small country may well light the spark 
which may spread to a conflict which in 
turn may drag in the Great Powers even 
against the will of these Great Powers. 

3. The Arabs must recognize the fact of 
Israel. Israel must recognize the fact of her 
present borders; this means, for example, 
that Israel can no longer see herself as a 
country open to all Jews, and must recognize 
that, within the terms of her present borders, 
her virtually unlimited immigration program 
is unrealistic. Israel's leaders must clearly re- 
nounce the expansionist claims of e, g. He- 
ruth Party. Israel must live on her own in- 
come — the Arabs may be excused if, on 
seeing quite vast sums in aid and gifts 
entering Israel from abroad (mainly the 
U.S.A.) they believe that such philanthrophy 
must have strings attached and that Israel is 
being bolstered as an “advance guard of im- 
perialism.” In order to assist this paying of 
its own way by Israel and in order to de- 
monstrate Arab acceptance of the fact of Is- 
rael, the Suez Canal should be open to Isra- 
eli shipping under the same conditions as it 
is open to the ships of all other countries. 


Both Arabs and Israel must contribute to 
the solving of the Arab refugee dilemma; but 
the world must recognize that, by themselves, 
neither of these peoples are capable of solv- 
ing that dilemma; that the world must be pre- 
pared to assist, and that this must fall par- 
ticularly heavily on those nations who voted 
for the creation of Israel. Some of the steps 
which would help to solve this dilemma are: 
(a) Israel should compensate in full the 
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Arabs who left Israel (Palestine) as a re- 
sult of the Arab-Israel situation; (b) similar- 
ly, the Arab countries should compensate in 
full Jews who left these countries; (c) the 
Arab refugees should be given one of three 
choices — 1) to settle in Israel (not Pale- 
stine); 2) to settle in a specified Arab 
country; 3)- settlement in a country outside 
the area, e.g. Australia, despite its White 
Australia Policy; (d) Arabs living in Israel 
and Jews in Arab countries should be ac- 
corded citizenship rights on a par with those 
granted to the country’s majority. 

Under settlement of the Arab refugees, I 
believe that the great majority would opt to 
settle in an Arab country; at the moment 
much of their demand for return to “Pa- 
lestine’’ is built on: 1) a fear that agreement 
to settle anywhere but in their former homes 
would lead to loss of their claim to full 
compensation; 2) no need to make a ‘face-to- 
face-with-reality’ decision in which concrete 
terms and binding agreement would be re- 
quired. 

DOUGLAS WHITTON 
Asquith, Sydney 
New South Wales, 








Correction 


In the number 12 issue, page 35, of NEW 
OUTLOOK occurred a note that the “Ra. 
bita” is “the Arabic organ of the Roman 
Catholic Church in Israel.” 

You will be so kind as to permit me to 
point out that “Rabita” is the organ of the 
Greek Catholic community in Israel, not of 
the Roman Catholic community. 

It may sound strange, but it is like this: 
when you find in Arabic “RUM” you: must 
translate it with “GREEK,” not “ROMAN”: 
as a matter of fact that means the well-known 
Roman Byzantine in the Middle East, which, 
as you see, js not exactly the Roman. So 
the “Rum Orthodox’ church is the Greek- 
Orthodox Church; and the “Rum Catholic’ 
church is the Greek-Catholic Church or Com- 
munity, 

The Roman Catholic Church or Commvu- 
nity is the “Latin Community,” and it is the 
church which uses the rite (or prayers and 
organization) used in Rome. 


MGR. ANTONIO VERGANI 


Haifa 
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Printed at “HA-DFUS HE-HADASH”, Tel Aviv, Israel. 
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